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Two contested elections have | Supremacy arealready numbered. If this fact should 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


taken place this week, and in 
each case a great Liberal victory 
has been secured, the place of a 
Tory being taken by an opponent of the present 
Government. These triumphs were not altogether 
anticipated, and they have unquestionably made 
a deep impression upon the political world. The 
election for the Frome division resulted in the 
return of Mr. Barlow, the Liberal candidate, by a 
majority of 299 votes over his opponent, Lord A. 
Thynne, This result was almost unexpected, owing 
to the great influence of the Thynne family in the 
division, and to the large number of out-voters 
who were brought from a distance in order to 
swamp the opinion of the resident electors by 
voting for the Tory candidate. The other election 
was that for the Wick Burghs. In this case Mr. 
Hedderwick, the Liberal candidate, was returned by 
a majority of 212 votes over his Tory opponent, 
Mr. W. C. Smith. Here also the Liberal was 
heavily handicapped by the absence of the fishing 
fleet; so that his victory had the special advantage 
of being an unexpected gain. 





Ir is useless to attempt to deny the significance 
of two such victories, gained at a moment like the 
present, when, for the first time since taking office, 
the Reactionary Coalition now in power has ven- 
tured to make its real designs known. The reduction 
of the enormous Tory majority by four is not, of 
course, in itself a matter of immediate consequence. 
But it is of great consequence that the Ministerial 
proposals with regard to education and rating, to 
say nothing of the Ministerial foreign policy, should 
have been simultaneously condemned in this em- 
phatic manner in two constituencies differing almost 
as widely in character as in geographical position. 
We do not like to talk about tides or waves in con- 
nection with the incident, but we trust most sincerely 
that these great defeats will make a wholesome 
impression upon the more foolish and arrogant 
advocates of the Tory policy. The fatuous inso- 
lence with which the newspapers of the Govern- 
ment have assumed that the scratch majority 
of last July, obtained by influences of which most 
respectable Tories are already ashamed, indicated a 
permanent change in the opinions of the British 
people, has received a sharp and humiliating rebuff. 
If these elections prove nothing else, they at least 





endow our opponents with alittle more modesty, and 
should teach them to show a little more respect 
towards the party which they have for the moment 
succeeded in beating, it will be a good thing for 
everybody and for the Tory party in particular. 





THE discussion of the Education Bill grows in 
interest and intensity as time passes. As the 
Committee stage of the Bill has been postponed 
until Monday week, the discussion for the present 
is carried on wholly outside the House of Commons. 
Several notable public meetings have been held, at 
which the Bill has been unreservedly condemned. 
The most important of these meetings took place on 
Tuesday at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
and was a representative gathering of Noncon- 
formists. At this meeting resolutions were passed 
demanding a national system of unsectarian schools 
under efficient local public control. In other 
words, that has happened which everybody foresaw 
when the settlement of 1870 was attacked by the 
Clerical party, and the Compromise of that year is 
held to be no longer binding by the Nonconformists. 
Even more important, however, than the public 
meetings to discuss the Bill has been the cor- 
respondence published in the Ministerial papers. 
Those who have taken part in this correspondence 
have, in nearly every case, been supporters of the 
Government. Yet hardly a letter has been printed 
expressing unreserved approval of the Education 
Bill, whilst a demand for its immediate withdrawal 
has been made by more than one Tory member of 
Parliament. On the other hand, the Standard, in a 
menacing article, insists that the Bill shall be 
carried through during the present session at all 
costs. The writer of the article seems, however, to 
be under the delusion that the only persons who 
dislike the Bill are Nonconformist Radicals. 





Tur House of Commons has been engaged during 
the week in dealing with certain of the minor 
Ministerial measures. On Monday the Light Rail- 
ways Bill was dealt with in Committee, and met 
with some severe criticism, in the course of which 
Sir Henry Fowler drew attention to the scandal of 
the Railway Commissioners, and urged that the 
services of these highly-paid gentlemen should be 
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utilised in connection with the carrying out of the 
new measure. On Tuesday the Bill under discussion 
was that providing for the compulsory slaughter of 
foreign cattle. This measure is really a disguised 
attempt to introduce Protection, and it was stoutly 
resisted by the Opposition in the interests of con- 
sumers of meat. The measure, it will be remembered, 
is meant to be permanent. When it has once been 
passed, it must consequently remain in force until it 
has been repealed by the Houseof Lords. Mr.Edmund 
Robertson, with a view to removing this obstacle to 
its repeal, tried to move an amendment providing 
that it might be repealed by an Order-in-Council 
after an address from either House of Parliament. 
The Chairman declared the amendment to be out 
of order, and the Bill, upon which a number of 
divisions had been taken, passed through Committee 
without amendment. Thus a further inroad upon 
the principles of Free Trade has been made in the 
interests of a class. 





A SERIES of important questions have been 
addressed to the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in connection with the recent publication of 
the Italian Green Book on Abyssinia. This volume 
contains some remarkable correspondence between 
her Majesty’s Government and that of Italy, and 
some of the despatches which have been printed in 
the Green Book are of such a character that the 
English Government can hardly have assented to 
their publication. Asa matter of fact, the consent 
of her Majesty’s Ministers was never asked, 
the Italian Prime Minister being apparently 
more anxious to injure his predecessor in office than 
to conform to diplomatic usage. From what is 
known, it appears that Lord Salisbury has been 
engaged in negotiations of a serious and a com- 
promising character, both with Italy and with 
Germany, and that he has been unfortunate enough 
to give satisfaction to neither Power. Until the 
documents themselves are before us, however, it is 
manifestly impossible to discuss these matters. 
Mr. Curzon, on behalf of the Foreign Office, has not 
only refused to publish an English version of the 
Green Book, but has not even permitted a copy of 
that volume in the original Italian to be placed in 
the Library of the House. 


SPEAKING at Leeds on Wednesday to a repre- 
sentative conference—which, moreover, was not 
altogether composed of Liberals—Mr. John Morley 
effectually demolished the flimsy pretexts which 
have been advanced on behalf of our expedition into 
the Soudan. He showed clearly enough from Lord 
Cromer’s reports that the purpose of the expedition 
was not to make the frontier safe, and if it were, as 
he pointed out, the method of advancing as far as a 
difficulty and then halting would hardly be the 
natural course to pursue; and he made effective use 
of the Italian Green Book—that mysterious document 
which Mr. Curzon will not make accessible to Eng- 
lish critics—to show that it was not for the benefit 
of the Italian garrison at Kassala that our advance 
wasundertaken. He also dwelt on the serious injury 
already done to the finances of Egypt, and the still 
more serious decision as to the employment of Indian 
troops. It is a dangerous precedent; its constitu- 
tionality is, to say the least, doubtful, and it will be 
a heavy and unjust burden on the resources of 
India. The expedition is ostensibly a blunder which 
may develop into a disaster; and the speech once 
more raises the question, What are the real reasons 
behind it ? 


A REMARKABLE letter on the subject of Anglican 
Orders has been written by Mr. Gladstone to some 
unknown correspondent. It is virtually an appeal 
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to the Pope not to pronounce against the validity of 
those orders, on the ground that to do so would be 
to widen the existing breach between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome, and to embitter 
the religious controversies of the time. We dea} 
fully eleewhere with Mr. Gladstone's utterance, It 
has been received everywhere with the respect 
due to its eminent writer and to the transparent 
integrity of his motives. But Mr. Gladstone himself 
cannot be surprised to find that his opinions are 
emphatically repudiated by the overwhelming 
majority of Liberals, and are not only repudiated, 
but are held in something like abhorrence by 
all Protestant Nonconformists. Reunion with the 
Church of Rome may be the dream of a certain 
number of extreme sectarians in the Church of 
England. To the majority of the people of Great 
Britain it is not a dream, but a pestilent delusion, 
Mr. Gladstone does not, of course, advocate or 
anticipate any early reunion. His great point is 
that upon certain essential matters of faith the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome are in 
harmony, and that both attach great importance to 
what may be called the visible structure of a Church, 
To the Nonconformist, and to those who believe less 
in ecclesiastical traditions and ordinances than in 
the spiritual essence of religion, any step that might 
tend to bring the Church of England into renewed 
subjection to the Pope—and upon no other terms 
would reunion be possible—is something to be de- 
plored and resisted. The Protestantism of the 
people of Great Britain is still a great reality to 
nine-tenths of their number. 





AMID an immense attendance, and in weather 
which favoured the spectators more than the 
horses, the Prince of Wales secured a notable 
victory at Epsom on Wednesday iast. Even more 
notable, however, than the success of Persimmon, 
after a brilliant struggle with the favourite, was the 
enthusiasm manifested at the result. It was a 
striking testimony both to the personal popularity 
of the Prince and to the national character of the 
sport; and it is not the least satisfactory feature of 
the contest that the winner should have been bred 
by the Prince himself. 





THE appalling disaster at Moscow 
last Saturday morning has not 
availed to make any change in 
the official programme of the celebration. “ Nota 
flag has been lowered, not a shutter closed;” and 
the festivities have gone on as if nothing had 
happened. It is a grave offence to Western 
sentiment—and it must be a still graver one, 
we should imagine, to the sentiment of a paternal 
despotism—that the rejoicings, emptied of such 
spirit as they had possessed, should have been still 
continued, even simultaneously with the shocking 
incidents of the burials. It is not surprising 
that there are people who regard the calamity 
as a Divine judgment on Russia for facilitating the 
Armenian massacres. But, apart from such inter- 
pretations, the natural sequence of cause and effect 
is plain enough in this case. The mechanical 
routine of a bureaucracy had taken the place of 
the exercise of ordinary common sense, and the 
exigencies of a paternal despotism had interfered 
with the development of intelligence in the crowd 
itself. A Western crowd would have shown some 
power of self-regulation, and a Western police 
would have made sure that the assemblage was 
not summoned to meet on a ground where 
numerous death-traps were provided alike by nature 
and by art. 


ABROAD. 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wage: 
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Tue fact that the Italian Ministry escaped defeat 
last Saturday in the Chamber by a majority of only 
three votes naturally seemed at first to portend 
either its speedy downfall or an early dissolution. 
Subsequent information, however, has tended to 
modify this conclusion. It is true that there were 
sixteen deputies present who abstained from voting ; 
that the Ministers were saved by their own votes ; and 
that more than half the Chamber was absent. But 
fifty-six deputies subsequently explained that had 
they expected a division they would have suppcrted 
the Ministry ; and the Italian Chamber contains an un- 
due proportion of habitual absentees. Besides, there 
js reason to suppose that the present Chamber has 
even more reason than usual to fear a dissolution. 
Theaccuracy of thesemi-officialannouncement thatthe 
Premier had not asked for a dissolution, and that the 
situation has not been changed by the vote, is strongly 
contested by the Jimes correspondent. But, assum- 
ing that there is to be no dissolution, we may suppose 
that certain portions of the Chamber are likely to be 
more active than before in support of the Ministry. 





Tue occasion of the division which so nearly put 
the Ministry in a minority arose during a debate on 
the Estimates for the Ministry of the Interior. An 
official report by Signor Astengo has recently 
revealed financial irregularities in that department 
of a somewhat remarkable kind. For example: of 
the money voted for the suppression of brigandage 
12,000 frances had been transferred t> the secret 
service fund; 128,000 francs had been taken from the 
service of the prisons for unspecified objects; and 
during the first eight weeks of 1895 the secret 
service vote had been exceeded by 457,000 frances. It 
was maintained in the debate and subsequently 
in the Opposition Press that such irregularities 
were common under all preceding Governments. 
However, the Extreme Left treated the subject 
as part of the “moral question,” and proposed 
a motion explicitly condemning the _ irregu- 
larities. To this an amendment, “the order of the 
day pure and simple,” was proposed, and accepted 
by the Premier as a vote of confidence in the 
line taken by the present Cabinet as compared 
with its predecessor. He condemned “the trans- 
formation of tae moral into a personal question,” 
and demanded that the vote should be interpreted asa 
judgment on the policy of the respective Cabinets col- 
lectively. His speech, combined with the subsequent 
refusal of the Cabinet to involve other persons in 
the prosecution of General Baratieri, seems to 
indicate that the Ministry intend to abstain from 
the raking up of old scandals, which is desired by 
the Extreme Left, but would probably do far more 
harm than good. 


THE session of the Austro-Hungarian Delegations 
which began this week at Buda Pesth has been 
marked by the usual Imperial assurances as to the 
favourable prospect of the preservation of European 
peace. It is true that the emphasis with which 
the stability of the Triple Alliance was dwelt on 
by the Emperor-King has caused the Temps to 
hint that the Emperor protests too much, and that 
when a combination is incontestably stable one 
does not talk about its being so. But there is no 
overt indication either of European trouble or of 
those domestic difliculties which threaten to disturb 
the equilibrium of the Dual Monarchy at no distant 
date. The financial arrangements between the two 
countries are still unsettled, while the Army 
Estimates have risen 33 per cent. in ten years, 
and are rising still. And though the President of 
the Hungarian Delegation announced that Austria- 
Iiungary aspired to no expansion or privileged 
position in the Balkans, is may be noted that a 
leading Vienna paper was almcst simultaneously 
declaring that the Balkan States furnished her with 





the commercial outlet that other nations find in 
their colonies. Presumably, then, the new develop- 
ments at Sofia means for Austria the loss of a 
colonial Empire! 


THE Turkish success in raising the siege of 

Vamos in Crete is regrettable, not merely in it- 

self, but because it prolongs a state of things 

eminently undesirable in the interests of the peace 

of Europe. It encourages the Porte to send more 

troops, and to take active measures of punishment ; 

and it immensely increases the difficulty of the 

Greek Government in keeping the peace. The 

Embassies at Constantinople have cautioned the 

Palace; it is time to do more. The European 

Powers ought promptly to intervene and make it 

clear, as the Temps suggests, by a joint “ self- 

denial ordinance” that they have no selfish objects 

in view. It is satisfactory to see that our con- 

temporary has given up imputing sinister designs 

on Crete to England, though more apparently be- 

cause we are too busy elsewhere than because we.. 
are too virtuous or too careless to entertain them. 

But even if Crete be pacified, there are signs tbat 
the Macedonian rebellion is breaking out afresh; 
and here also Greeks have a very rea! interest. 


In the United States the outlook for believers 
in sound political economy, whether as investors 
or otherwise, is gloomy enough. Mr. McKinley’s 
selection as the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency seems only a shade less certain than 
his election when he is nominated. The Democratic 
party is hopelessly divided on the silver question— 
the Kentucky and Kansas State Conventions, for 
instance, have just been captured by the Silverites— 
and the Republican Central Convention at St. Louis 
must of necessity conciliate the West by raising 
hopes that it will do something for silver, and so 
introduce some such uncertainties and dangers 
as those which culminated in the panic of 
1893. Meanwhile the Senate has passed a Bill 
prohibiting the further issue of interest-bearing 
bonds by the Executive without the consent 
of Congress, and so cutting off a means of escape 
from a dangerous financial situation that has lately 
been used with excellent effect. The Bill will go 
no further, but it may aggravate the silver craze.. 
Probably nothing but a vast financial catastrophe. 
will reveal to the mass of the electorate the mischief 
that is being done by the currency cranks, and the 
New York Nation is prophesying its occurrence 
immediately after Mr. McKinley’s election. 





THE situation in South Africa has rapidly cleared 
this week. The release of the mass of the political 
prisoners, subject only to the fine of £2,000 and the 
penalty of banishment—the latter, however, to be 
remitted on an undertaking on their part to let 
the politics of their adopted country alone—was to 
be followed yesterday by the liberation of the four 
leaders who were under sentence of death. Pre- 
sumably, the remaining two prisoners, who have not 
petitioned, will also soon benefit by the presi- 
dential clemency. No doubt great pressure was 
brought to bear on President Kruger by the leading 
capitalists who control the prosperity of Johannes- 
burg. But pressure quite as strong—considering 
his environment—must have been exercised in a 
contrary sense. His act is statesmanlike as well as 
merciful, and it deserves a response on our part. In 
one of those homely metaphors which recall 
Abraham Lincoln, he has expressed his desire to get 
at the “ big dog” whom he holds to have been the 
real author of the raid. Is it not time that we 
should meet him by expediting the promised inquiry 
into its origin? Mr. Rhodes might be better 
employed at the present moment than in stampiag 





out the dying ember: of the Mataele revolt. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE’S new volume of 
“ Studies Subsidiary to the Works 
of Bishop Butler” will be published 
early next month by the Clarendon Press. It con- 
sists, in part, of articles on Butler himself, and as 
to the rest on various subjects specially marked out 
for treatment by his writings—including the Future 
Life, Immortality, Determinism, the chief ideas 
of the Christian Creed, and “Probability as the 
Guide of Life.” Parts of the work have been 
recently given to the world in various monthly 
reviews; but they appear to form only a small 
portion of the whole. 


LITERATURE, etc, 





AmonG Messrs. Longman’s announcements we 
notice the Life of Ford Madox Brown, by his 
kinsman and namesake Ford Madox Hueffer; a 
series of addresses by Canon Barnett, “The Service 
of God”; “Christian Ethics,” being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1895, by the Rev. T. B. Strong, Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford—who is well known among 
such younger clergy of the Church of England as 
have devoted any attention to philosophical studies ; 
and a new work by Mr. Andrew Lang, “ Pickle the 
Spy,” a sort of historical romance in real life, an 
account derived from unpublished and confidential 
documents of the doings of the Young Pretender 
from 1745 to 1766.—Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce 
for the end of June the fifth volume of “Social 
England,” which will bring the story of English 
civilisation in its various departments down to 
the Battle of Waterloo. Among its contents will be 
a history of Nonconformity from the Revolution, by 
the Rev. John Brown, D.D., Bedford; a sketch by 
Mr. R. E. Prothero of the beginnings of agricultural 
improvement in England; accounts of the growth 
and aggravation of pauperism, by Mr. A. L. Smith 
and Prof. Symes; and a history of English scholar- 
ship down to the death of Bentley, by the Public 
Orator of the University of Cambridge.—Mr. Fisher 
Unwin promises “ The London Burial Grounds” (ex- 
tant or vanished), by Mrs. Basil Holmes, which, 
besides containing much interesting antiquarian 
information, will be thoroughly up-to-date.—And 
Mr. Elliot Stock announces two new volumes of 
verse: “Iona,” by Christabel Scott; and “ Poems of 
Love and Nature,” by C. W. Cayzer. 


Last week Messrs. Dowdeswell threw open to 
the public a small collection of choice works, some 
of which we should like to have an opportunity 
of discussing more at length. The so-called schools 
are delightfully varied, Verspronck being check by 
jowl with Canaletto, Stark elbowing Janssens, 
Opie, Reynolds, and Romney staring Berghem in 
the face. The tint of Morland’s pig rivals the flesh 
colours of Marinus and Dirk Hals. But these are 
typical examples of great masters, and in a note 
we can merely point out that they are to be 
studied; of the great Jakob van Ruijsdael, as here 
seen in perfection, very much might be said.— 
Messrs. Obach are exhibiting a selection of French 
pictures—Ziem, Diaz, Daubigny, Corot, and others. 
The salient feature of it is “* La Mare aux Vipéres,” 
by Diez, but there are many other admirable works. 
Monticelli in his earlier style is very pleasing, and 
there is a charming Jongkind among the other 
more purely French works.—At Messrs. Graves’s 
Mr. Woodville’s great picture of “ Jameson’s Last 
Stand” is now on view. The leading figures are 
portraits, and the scene gives us a very clear im- 
pression of the awkward predicament into which 
our brave but mistaken compatriots had forced 
themselves. This epirited picture will doubtless 


be engraved.—Messrs. Cassell and Company have 
secured the delightful hall of tbe Cutlers for their 
Black end White Exbibition, which will be open 
It contains pleasing specimens 


for naucther week. 











———— 


of Dicksee, Linton, Falleylove, East, and many 
others, who may bg secured in this modest form 
by many who cannot hope to hang on their walls 
a large canvas or an important drawing from the 
same hands. 





Sirk RUSSELL REYNOLDS, since the 
death of Sir Andrew Clark in 1893 
President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, had been—it may almost be said—a 
pioneer in the special investigation of diseases of 
the nervous system.—Sir George Jchnson had long 
been one of the medical Professors at King’s College 
and had written various important works, chiefly on 
cholera and on kidney disease.—Herr Gerhard Rohlfs 
had been a daring and successful explorer of Northern 
Africa.—M. Daubrée was a French geologist of high 
eminence, the founder of synthetic or experimental 
geology.—The Rev. Dr. Fisher had been for the last 
sixty years a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
He belonged to its oldest foundation; he had been 
Mr. Gladstone’s contemporary at Eton and Roundell 
Palmer’s at Magdalen ; and he was a well-known and 
popular link with the Oxford of a day before Uni- 
versity Commissions. Unlike some ‘“ Close” Fellows 
known to history, he was a cultivated man and a 
classical scholar of the old-fashioned English type. 


OBITUARY. 








A SCRAP OF PAPER. 
‘DRESIDENT KRUGER seems to be triumphing 

all along the line. He has conquered not only 
the Reform Committee at Johannesburg and Dr, 
Jameson and his fellow-raiders, but the more un. 
reasonable section among the Boers. The announce- 
ment last Saturday of the liberation of nearly ali 
the prisoners at Pretoria meant that Mr. Kruger had 
won a victory of no ordinary kind, and had effectu- 
ally silenced the insinuations of those persons in 
England who professed to doubt the genuineness of 
his magnanimity. In fature it is to be hoped that 
Englishmen will be able to do full justice to this 
remarkable man. He is not altogetier a man after 
the English heart. He has his weaknesses, which 
differ from those of the Briton; and he has his 
prejudices, which naturally enough evoke no sym- 
pathetic response in this country. But that he is 
not only eminently shrewd and far-seeing, but free 
from any taint of cruelty or malice, must now be 
universally acknowledged by all fair-minded persons. 
His release of the majority of the Pretoria prisoners 
—to be followed, it is known, by the immediate 
release of the remainder—has had the happiest 
effect, so far as the political questions now at issue 
between this country and the Transvaal are con- 
cerned. It has placed those questions upon a higher 
level than that on which they stood before, and has 
deprived their discussion of any dangerous element 
of personal passion. It is difficult to say whether 
Mr. Kruger himself or Mr. Chamberlain is the more 
heartily to be congratulated upon the effects of the 
wise step taken last week by the President. 

It is now possible to discuss with something like 
calmness the origin of the unhappy raid of last 
December. The German newspapers, with that 
genial interpretation of the innermost motives of 
Englishmen to which they have accustomed the world, 
are good enough to declare that they do not believe 
there is any real desire in this country for a full in- 
vestigation of this business. This, according to these 
excellent Teutonic scribes, is a nation of hypocrites, 
and in nothing is its hypocrisy shown more clearly 
than in its pretended wish that the mystery of last 
December should be ¢ffeciually cleared up. On this 
point it is only necessary to make ore remark. That 
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there is an influential body in England which desires 
to hush up the raid and to prevent any inquiry into 
the conduct of the Chartered Company cannot be 
denied; but on the other hand it is equally certain 
that the majority of Englishmen, including, we 
believe, the majority of her Majesty’s Ministers, are 
determined that such an inquiry should take place. 
Unfortunately the German newspapers have done 
what they could to strengthen the hands of the 
Chartered Company and to stifle the desired investi- 
gation. Just as the unlucky telegram of the 
German Emperor last January did more than any- 
thing else could have done to secure for Dr. Jameson 
and his companions the favour of the British public, 
so the foolish language of the Berlin press has been far 
more potent than that of the organs of the Chartered 
Company in this country in placing obstacles in the 
way of a fuil inquiry into the true character and 
origin of the raid. It is marvellous that there 
should be so much downright stupidity on the part 
of any body of educated men as that which is 
exhibited by the journalists of the Fatherland in 
connection with this business. If they had been 
bought by the Chartered Company and had been 
working with the sole object of preventing the 
success of the attempts that are being made to get 
to the bottom of the whole business of the attack 


upon the Transvaal, they could not have done more. 


to earn their money than they have done. It is 
difficult to understand how they failed to see that 
they could not more effectually weaken the hands of 
those persons in England who stand in defence of a 
policy of national honesty than by the wholesale 
imputations of treachery and hypocrisy which they 
have been pleased to shower upon us as a nation. 
No doubt it is nothing more than downright stu- 
pidity that has led them to pursue this blundering 
course; but stupidity on the part of a leader of 


public opinion is almost worse than venality. The 
German press has done what it can to destroy its 
own reputation by the line it has pursued ever since 


the Transvaal Question came to the front. It must 
not complain if it has forfeited the respect of all 
intelligent persons, no matter to what nationality 
they may belong. 

Yet, despite the malevolent bungling of the 
Berlin newspapers, the plain duty of Englishmen 
is to probe the mystery of the Jameson raid to the 
bottom, and not to desist from their efforts until 
they are able to apportion the responsibility for that 
disastrous enterprise fairly among those who have 
been concerned in it. Some assistance in this work 
is given to us by Mr. Seymour Fort, whose article in 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century, dealing 
with the motives of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, 
has attracted a good deal of attention. If it be true, 
as we are led to believe, that this article represents 
the views of Dr. Jameson himself, it is impossible 
not to be filled with profound amazement at the 
revelation which it makes. The story told seems to 
be culled from the page of romance rather than from 
that of real life. It is such a story as a number of 
school-boys who had been feeding upon a literary 
diet provided by Mr. G. P. R. James or Mr. Stanley 
Weyman might have been expected to concoct. Mr. 
Rhodes—so runs the wondrous tale—had reason 
to suspect that Mr. Kruger, whom he always 
regarded as his one powerful rival in South Africa, 
had entered into a secret Treaty of Alliance with 
Germany. The evidence upon which this suspicion 
was founded, as it is set forth in the Nineteenth 
Century, seems to be strangely inadequate. Mr. 
Kruger refused to fall in with Mr. Rhodes’s great 
scheme of a South African Federation. He resisted 
all the arguments and temptations with which the 
then Premier of the Cape plied him, and stubbornly 





niaintained the status quo. Now it may be admitted 
at once that, from the English point of view, it 
would have been a very good thing if Mr. Kruger 
could have been induced to join hands with Mr. 
Rhodes. That would have settled the South African 
question at least for a century to come. But in- 
asmuch as an essential feature of the scheme of Mr. 
Rhodes was his personal supremacy in the proposed 
Federated Dominion, and as Mr. Rhodes’s supremacy 
meant the supremacy of the English, we do not need 
to search very far in order to find sufficient reasons 
for the refusal of Mr. Kruger to join in carrying the 
plan into execution. Mr. Rhodés, however, accord- 
ing to his apologist, could think of only one reason. 
President Kruger, he argued, would never have 
dared to reject his proposals if he had not come 
to a secret understanding with Germany. Because 
he refused to sacrifice the internal independence of 
the South African Republic on the altar of British 
supremacy it was evident that he meant to sacrifice 
it to German ambitions. 

But Mr. Rhodes wanted procf of this horrible act 
of duplicity on the part of his old rival. He wanted 
to discover something real and tangible that he 
could lay before the world as a full justification of 
his own attitude toward Mr. Kruger. He believed 
that this evidence existed. He believed that it was 
embodied in a secret treaty, a copy of which might 
be found in the archives of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. It was to secure this treaty that he set on 
foot the famous raid. All the pleas about women 
and children, intolerable oppression of the Uitlanders, 
and so forth, are thrown overboard by this strange 
apologist for the raiders. It was a scrap of paper 
they were after all the time—a scrap of paper which 
was to establish the fact that Mr. Kruger was 
secretly intriguing with Germany, and that a 
dangerous plot was on foot by which the Emperor 
William might be substituted for Queen Victoria 
as the supreme Power in South Africa. It is an 
amazing and an incredible story. There is no need 
to speak of the light which it casts upon the honesty 
and truthfulness of the pleas hitherto offered on 
behalf of Dr. Jameson aid Mr. Rhodes. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss the inherent absurdity of the 
story about Mr. Kruger and Germany. It may be 
assumed for the purpose of the moment that the 
story is true, and that the President of the South 
African Republic, regardless of his obligations 
towards Great Britain, had entered into a secret 
conspiracy with a Power which was on the best of 
terms with this country for the purpose of depriving 
us of our lawful position in South Africa. Would 
that fact justify the criminal lunacy of a proceeding 
like the raid of last December? Is it to be supposed 
that in a matter of this kind, affecting the peace not 
merely of South Africa but of Europe and the 
world, it was proper that a man like Mr. Rhodes 
should take the law into his own hands, and 
virtually make war at one and the same moment 
upon the Transvaal and upon Germany? Surely 
he might have given the Imperial Government some 
small degree of credit for being able to look after 
its own affairs for itself. Surely he might have 
understood that when an issue so vast had been 
raised it was not merely the height of folly but the 
height of impertinence for an individual citizen, 
even though he did happen to be Prime Minister at 
the Cape, to take the whole business into his own hands 
and to try to settle it by means of a harum-scarum 
filibustering expedition, so badly organised that it 
fell to pieces less than a week after it was started. 
If Mr. Fort’s story be correct, and if this is the true 
account of the origin of the Jameson raid, our 
wonder at the folly of those who prepared it and 
who carried it out is increased a thousandfo'd, 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY OUTLOOK. 





oO months ago, when the Government pro- 
gramme had been scarcely half unfolded, we 
expressed the confident opinion that Mr. Balfour 
was attempting more than he could possibly hope to 
accomplish. He has had a greater share of the time 
of the House than any other Minister ever ventured 
to take. He has used the closure as it has never 
previously been used on this side of the Atlantic. 
He has been supported without a murmur 
by his horde of enthusiastic supporters. He 
has received more consideration from the Opposition 
than he when in Opposition showed to the Govern- 
ment he was opposing. There may, indeed, have 
been a few dilatory speeches, as there always will be 
in an assembly of 670 men, but in no Session since 
1875 has there been less deliberate obstruction, and 
in no Session since Parliaments began has the 
Government had such a complete mastery of 
Parliamentary time. With an immense and sub- 
missive majority, opposed by a minority who are 
only slowly recovering from the disorganisation 
of a great defeat, Mr. Balfour has as yet been able 
to pass practically nothing. The House of Commons 
has been worked hard, and is not as fresh as it was 
in February. Mr. Balfour has promised, as the 
result of the new Sessional Orders, that it shall be 
prorogued on the 12th of August. Nine weeks 
therefure only remain to it, and no man whose 
opinion is worth having can say that the Govern- 
ment programme can be completed within nine 
weeks. We propose to consider shortly the cause 
of the breakdown and the probable outcome. 

The first and principal cause of the deadlock is 
one which has been repeated year after year for 
twenty years with relentless regularity. The Govern- 
ment proposed to Parliament more measures than 
Parliament can, under present conditions, properly 
deal with. We cannot remember any case in which 
any Government has failed to make the same mistake, 
nor, to speak frankly, do we see how it can be avoided. 
Parliament might meet earlier—ought, we believe, to 
meet carlier. There might be a reform of pro- 
cedure, including more frequent reference to Grand 
Committees, but that would have the incidental 
disadvantage of making it more difficult for men 
actively engaged in business and the professions 
to serve in Parliament. The Government might 
declare at the beginning of the Session that it 
would only deal with two or three pressing 
questions of importance, but they would find 
that large sections of their supporters, interested 
in other questions which they considered equally 
pressing, would ke soured if they were told 
in the Queen’s Speech that nothing can be 
done for them. The work of legislation becomes 
constantly more difficult, and the need of legislation 
becomes constantly greater, as society becomes more 
complex. No one Assembly can fully meet the 
legislative requirements of a population which at 
the next census will have exceeded forty millions; 
and an Assembly of 670 men, largely elected for 
local and personal reasons, is of ail assemblies the 
least fitted for the task. 

The breakdown this Session has, however, been 
a little more complete than usual. This must be 
ascribed partly to a waste of time at the beginning 
of the Session on the procedure resolutions and 
other futilities; partly to the irritating and in- 
judicious use of the closure, with the permission of 
the Speaker, and less frequently of the Chairman of 
Committees ; but mainly to the nature of the Bills 
introduced by the Government. If legislative pro- 


posals are tke result of long agitation in the 
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country, if they have been discussed in the Presg 


and on the platform, and sifted by Royal 
Commission or Parliamentary Committee, they 
may reasonably be expected to be passed with 
less delay. There will still be differences of 
— about their provisions, but there will be no 
absolute surprises. The Irish Land Bill may fairly 
be taken as such a Bill. Some of its provisions 
are directly based on the report of Mr. Morley’s 
Committee ; some are novel, but none are gur- 
prising. The Land Bill, in spite of its great 
complexity, might, therefore, if it were reached, 
be disposed of in some dozen sittings of the 
House; but the other principal Government Bills 
are such as could never have been foreseen by the 
electors last summer, or even by assiduous news- 
paper readers in mid-winter. The Education Bill 
came as @ surprise upon Churchmen as well as Non- 
conformists, and Sir Henry Howorth is only one of 
many who urge the withdrawal of its principal pro- 
visions for further consideration. The Agricultural 
Rating Bill is a bit of hasty grab at public 
money. The Diseases of Animals Bill was never 
demanded by anybody until « deputation waited on 
Mr. Long at the time of the last cattle show. 
Englishmen do not like this sort of “ surprise-packet 
politics.” They like to go at their legislative work 
in the same regular and systematic fashion that they 
go at other work. Clever men like Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain may err even more easily than 
stupid men by neglecting to observe the accustomed 
rules of national action. 

What, then, is likely to happen? We do not 
say what ought to happen. In our opinion the 
Government would do well if they dropped all their 
Bills except the Land Bill and a few minor 
measures, but we cannot expect the Government 
to be of our opinion. They will probably pass 
the Rating Bill, as well as the Diseases of Animals 
Bill, into law, expending some ten days in 
the process. The Irish Light Railway Bill, and 
the Scotch and Irish Equivalent Grant Bills 
must also be passed, and these and other semi- 
contentious Bills would, in the ordinary course, 
take some ten days more. About ten days must 
be allowed for Supply and for debates on such 
matters as the sending of the Indian troops to Suakim. 
This accounts for thirty of the forty-five days con- 
tained in nine Parliamentary weeks. It would be 
just possible, we believe, for the Government to 
pass the Land Bill within the remaining fifteen 
days if they dropped the Education Bill altogether. 
It would be also possible for them to pass the 
less contentious parts of the Education Bill, 
dropping the administrative portion, if they 
also dropped the Land Bill. But it would be 
impossible to pass the whole of the Education Bill 
by merely dropping the Land Bill. Probably the 
outcome, as we suggested months ago, will ke that 
the greater part of the Education Bill, and the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the Land Bill, will 
both be dropped. The landlords and the Voluntary 
Schools will get their money, but otherwise it will 
be a barren Session. 








THE SOUDAN FOLLY. 





yy" JOHN MORLEY’S excellent specch at the 
IVE infuential Conference held at Leeds on 
Wednesday showed, by a careful ccmparison of 
dates and documents, that the excuses made by the 
Government for sending a military force into the 
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Soudan are a mass of contradiction and absurdity. 
It is a strange and a novel thing that the British 
Parliament and the British public should be driven 
to the study of despatches published abroad for 
their knowledge of the foreign policy pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. Yet such is the case. 
Without the Italian Green Book, of which Mr. 
Morley only procured a copy as he left King’s Cross, 
and which Lord Salisbury declines even to place in 
the library of the House of Commons, it would have 
been impossible to ascertain that the advance towards 
Dongola was ordered from London in consequence 
of communications from Rome. After the defeat 
of the Italian troops by the army of King Menelik 
it was reported that the Italian Government were 
about to evacuate Kassala. Thereupon Lord Salis- 
bury protested against such a course, declaring that 
it would have a very bad effect upon Egypt. So the 
expedition was sent to support Kassala, and Kassala 
was retained to furnish a reason for the expedition. 
A more striking example of the political grotesque 
could not, as Mr. Morley says, be found. It 
has certainly not pleased the Italians, who declare, 
through their Prime Minister, that the expedition 
will do them no good whatever. But if it does not 
help Italy, what will it do? Mr. Morley dealt as 
trenchantly with the defence of the frontier as with 
the assistance of our “ staunch allies,”’ who repudiate 
such an attempt to assist them. If the Government 
were serious in their desire to find for Egypt a new 
and better boundary than she already possesses, they 
would and must be guided by topographical and 
strategical considerations. But Mr. Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons stated that the advance of 
the expedition would be limited by the resistance it 
received. Now it is possible, though rather foolish, 
to march troops by way of experiment for the pur- 
pose of finding out the strength of the Dervishes. 
But to fix a frontier at the precise point where the 
enemy are strongest belongs to the tactics of Bedlam 
or Baratieri. Against the folly and wickedness of 
reconquering the Soudan Mr. Morley was able to 
quote powerful and conclusive arguments employed 
by Lord Salisbury and Lord Cromer only eight years 
ago. Against using Indian troops for adventurous 
campaigns in Africa no one has inveighed more 
strongly than the present Prime Minister, then 
Lord Cranborne, in 1867. Every loophole of es- 
cape for the Government has been stopped by 
themselves. 

Great efforts have been made in the House of 
Commons to extract from the Foreign Office some 
definite and intelligible information on the subject 
of the Soudan. They have not been very successful. 
It appears, however—partly from the answers of 
Mr. Curzon, and partly from the Italian Green Book 
—that the expedition was planned in concert with 
Italy. Mr. Curzon, indeed, says that before the fall 
of Kassala, and before Lord Salisbury’s interview 
with the Italian Ambassador in March, the Egyptian 
Government had informed the Foreign Secretary of 
the contemplated or dreaded attack upon Egypt by 
the Dervishes. Ministers can never be pinned to 
any single and definite theory of this mysterious 
expedition. But the Green Book undoubtedly gives 
some support to the view of a suggestion from 
Rome. Nor is this idea without intrinsic plausibility. 
Italy was a warm supporter of Lord Rosebery’s 
Administration in endeavouring to extort amend- 
ment and reform from the Turk. She went so far, 
indeed, in this direction as to compromise her own 
Position in the Triple Alliance. When Lord Salis- 
bury failed to insist upon the Sultan’s performance 
of his own pledges, Italy, so to speak, fell between 
two stools. Germany would not stir a finger to 
coerce the Turk. England yielded to the hostility of 








Russia. The Government of Signor Crispi, which 
was overthrown by the defeat of General Baratieri, 
conceived that this country had wronged them. 
The Marquis di Rudini and his colleagues who 
succeeded them, asked by way of compensation for 
some movement to Suakim or up the Nile, which 
would assist Italy by diverting the followers of 
the Khalifa. For while the Abyssinians and the 
Mahdists are usually at daggers drawn, the pre- 
sence of a Western invader unites them against a 
common enemy. When the policy of making a 
military demonstration in favour of Italy came 
before the Cabinet, three views might naturally be 
taken of it. Some might object to it altogether, 
and among them is apparently to be reckoned the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Others, such as Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen, might see in it a 
favourable opportunity for reconquering the Soudan. 
A third set, whose opinions would be expressed by 
the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, 
might adopt the middle course of. going as far as 
Dongola, and perhaps further if there were no 
resistance. We do not say that this is what 
happened. But it is a hypothesis which explains 
the phenomena. Such a divergence of views would 
have resulted in precisely the same conflict of in- 
consistent declarations as has actually occurred. 

The worst of it is that these compromises of 
divided Cabinets seldom, if ever, lead to anything 
but disaster. The tendency is for the extreme 
party to get their way, and for the moderate 
party to impede them by hanging to their coat-tails. 
An attempt to reconquer the Soudan would in any 
case be an act of criminal folly; but carried out by men 
who differed on the question whether it ought to be 
made, it would be a series of gloomy and discredit- 
able catastrophes. It cannot be too often repeated, 
because it should never be forgotten, that this 
expedition is unique in English history for its un- 
provoked and wanton character. The frontiers 
of Egypt proper were perfectly secure. Wady 
Halfa was deliberately selected for its natural 
advantages in resisting attack. No member of 
the Government has been able to say that 
Lord Cromer thought the position unsafe. And’ 
why in the world should India be taxed for 
this enterprise of recklessness and impatience? 
The Khalifa has no designs upon India. The key of 
India, to quote the phrase of which Lord Beacons- 
field was so fond, is not at Dongola nor at Khartoum, 
nor yet at Cairo. It is almost incredible that the 
Secretary of State for India should have put a 
motion upon the paper of the House of Commons, 
and that the Leader of the House should have 
appointed a day for the debate without consulting 
the Government of India. Yet such seems to have 
been the fact. It is to the credit of Lord Elgin 
and his Council that they should have vigorously 
remonstrated against the injustice of burden- 
ing the revenues of India for an adventure 
with which India has nothing to do. The new 
diplomacy as practised by Mr. Chamberlain is not 
always successful, especially when applied to a 
diplomatist of President Kruger’s calibre. But the 
old diplomacy, as practised by Lord Salisbury, has 
its drawbacks too. Lord Salisbury regards the 
House of Commons as a nuisance. It is a worse 
nuisance when there is a Liberal majority. But 
a nuisance in his eyes it always is. He will tell 
it nothing that he can keep to himself, and how 
much he tells Mr. Curzon may well be doubted. 
But for the publication of a Green Book at Rome 
we should know nothing, whatever we might sus- 
pect, about Italy’s part in the Soudanese policy 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and even now Lord 
Salisbury wiil add nothing of his own. 
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A STUDY IN SELF-INTEREST. 





ge conversion of Madagascar into a French 
colony is a logical and, on the whole, a natural 
step. The Protectorate established by M. Ribot’s 
Government on the conquest of the island was 
replaced under his successors by a novel and com- 
plicated relation which appeared unlike anything 
yet known to jurists, and which involved a dis- 
memberment of the indivisible sovereign power 
sufficient to make John Austin turn in his grave. 
This arrangement the Powers generally, naturally 
enough, failed to understand. The Protectorate did 
not affect existing commercial treaties or the rights 
of foreign subjects, though, as was noted in our 
columns at the time the treaty was made, certain 
eminent French observers maintained that it 
would do so. But the French Protectionists 
wanted a new market for their manufactures, and 
neither the Protectorate nor the curious scheme 
which is attributed to the ingenuity of M. Berthelot 
availed to secure it for them. Accordingly, M. 
Hanotaux, hitherto the advocate of a Protectorate, 
has proposed a Bill declaring the island a French 
colony, and there can be little doubt that it will 
pass. The degree of binding force that remains in 
a treaty when one of the Governments concerned in 
it has yielded up a portion of its sovereignty may be 
doubtful, but when the head of that Government 
has been converted into the subordinate functionary 
of another State there can be little doubt that the 
treaty falls. One of the parties to it has virtually 
ceased to exist, and the treaty therefore has gone 
out of existence too. Other Powers had asked for 
an explanation of their position under M. Berthelot’s 
scheme. They have now got their reply, in a some- 
what indirect but entirely conclusive form. 
We cannot affect surprise at the decision, though 
at the same time we think it a mistake in the im- 
mediate interest both of Madagascar and of France. 
Frenchmen are not at present very successful as 
colonisers of any kind, and as settlers in the tropics 
they are usually only temporary residents. Still less 
successful is their colonial administration. It is 
notoriously and ruinously expensive; it abounds in 
red tape; and it is not by any means popular with 
the commercial classes for whose interest it is sup- 
posed to provide. Madagascar as a Protectorate of 
France, with the English commercial treaty and 
English Consular Courts still subsisting, might have 
been largely opened up to trade by British Indians. 
In Madagascar as a French colony they will find 
all the obstacles Frenchmen find in Tong-King, with 
others devised for their special exclusion. We hope 
that Frenchmen may be found in sufficient numbers 
to develop the island, but the nation does not now 
produce colonial pioneers. Moreover, the conversion 
of the island into a French colony—that is, technic- 
ally an integral part of France—involves much 
heavier responsibilities and duties than would either 
of the previous schemes. The French, for instance, 
will have to subdue the island thoroughly, and 
that will involve a good deal of hard work 
among the wilder tribes of the south and 
west. They will feel morally bound to open it 
up on lines which will doubtless be scientific, but 
probably, in a commercial point of view, a “ lock- 
up” of capital which will not be unlocked for 
years. In short, for the benefit of a foreign 
trade which may at first amount to a quarter of 
a million sterling or so annually they have 
pledged themselves to an expenditure of many 
millions, and cut themselves off to a great extent 
from the services of the kind of people—British 
Indians, Malays, English and American prospec- 
tors, Chinese traders—whom the conversion of the 


island into a French colony must inevitably place 
at a disadvantage. 

Considering the ideas of colonial policy now 
dominant on the Continent and favoured by certain 
Imperialists among ourselves, we cannot be altogether 
surprised at the action of France. It is a short- 
sighted kind of national egoism; but a nation that 
has declared, as we did in 1878, that its own 
dominant aim is British interests, cannot blame 
its neighbours for not being more altruistic. Still, 
in this, as in some other cases, the egoism defeats 
itself. Take the case of the decision of the Egyptian 
Caisse de la Dette, that no money can be taken for 
the Soudan expedition without the consent of all the 
Powers concerned. If that decision is to be at- 
tributed to French influence—and the emphatic 
approval of the French press, the action of 
the French bondholders, and the ingenious ar. 
rangement by which the appeal is delayed, 
all entitle us to say that it is—French egoism 
has overreached itself again. England must 
find the money if Egypt cannot, and therefore 
at once obtains an additional British interest 
in a country from which it is already difficult 
enough to retire. Or take again the French 
occupation of Tunis. Commercially, it is not con- 
spicuously successful so far as France is concerned. 
Strategically, the possession of Biserta has put 
France within striking distance of Sicily, and even 
of Naples, and has provoked Italy into a lasting feud 
with her natural customer and supplier of capital. 
It is a silly greed which impels its victims, like the 
Protectionist in Bastiat’s apologue, to jump at the 
small advantage that is seen, and sacrifice the far 
greater advantages that are not seen. Moreover, 
it might suggest to the French press some reflections 
as to our policy. France absorbs Madagascar and 
seizes Biserta in violation of an assurance given to 
Italy and England. Then her Press declares that 
we—who have indeed picked up a good deal of 
territory, but, as a people, have been singularly 
careless of our chances of acquisition—are ad- 
vocating the rescue of the Armenians in order to get 
a foothold in Asia Minor, and protesting against 
the Cretan massacres in order to secure another 
bulwark for Egypt. If national self-interest is to 
be the sole rule in foreign politics, why should they 
denounce us as immoral? Not that we mind the 
denunciation: but we mind very much the imputa- 
tion of being as bad political economists as they are 
themselves. 








FINANCE, 





HE release of forty-five of the Pretoria prisoners, 
T and the belief that the remaining six would be 
set free almost immediately, have made the Stock 
Exchange almost as jubilant as that of Johannes- 
burg, and during Monday and Tuesday there was 
a rapid and considerable rise in all South African 
shares. The friends of the four leaders who are 
under sentence of fifteen years’ imprisonment have 
not shared in the movement, very naturally, for 
they fear that too great a rise may lead the 
Boers to think that enough has been done; but 
as the release of the four prisoners is now 
also assured, everyone is locking for very active 
markets in the immediate future. Happily, the 
revival in the South African department has 
checked the rather wild speculation that had 
been going on for some weeks in the Westert 
Australian market. During the past week or te2 
days it was becoming evident that that speculation 
was growing dangerous. It was confined toa small 





section of the Stock Exchange and of the outside 
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public; but it was very large, and it was looked on 
with suspicion by more prudent people. It may be 
hoped that the check now given will last long 
enough to prevent any evil results. After a while, 
no doubt, the speculators will reduce their commit- 
ments, and the real investing public will buy from 
them such securities as have a fair promise. There 
has also been some check to the extraordinary rise 
in Home Railway stocks. That was due mainly 
to the undoubted fact that trade is steadily 
improving, partly also to the great cheapness 
of money, and to the unwillingness to buy South 
African securities. Now that business is growing 
wider, there is a larger field from which to select, and 
we may hope that the wild rush up will not be con- 
tinued. On the other hand, Consols have again 
advanced, and are not far short of the highest price 
yet attained. In the American department very 
little is doing, and we would repeat the advice we 
have so often given to our readers to avoid American 
securities for the present. All the evidence goes to 
show that the panic of three years ago and the de- 
pression which followed have not opened the eyes 
of the American people to the unwisdom of their 
silver experiment. It seems certain that, in the 
West and South at all events, the silver party is 
carrying all before it. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that in the new Congress there may be a silver 
majority; and as Mr. McKinley refuses to dis- 
cloce his own opinions, it is not impossible 
that unwise silver legislation may be renewed. At 
all events, prudent people will wait until they see 
what will be the actual results of the autumn 
elections. There has likewise been some check 
given to the wild speculation in Argentine securi- 
ties. There appears to be no doubt that the Debt 
Unification Bill will be carried; but even if it is, and 
if it is accepted by the creditors of the Argentine 
National Government and of the Argentine pro- 
vinces, if does not warrant the extraordinary rise 
that has taken place. No doubt Argentina is 
rapidly improving, and its prospects are good, but 
wise men do not buy at extravagant prices on the 
mere chance that an arrangement which they approve 
will be made, and that the consequences will be in 
some future time very beneficial. In the international 
department there is fair steadiness, with little doing, 
though there has been a recovery in Spanish, 
Chinese, German,and Bulgarian bonds. The disturb- 
ances in Crete do not excite as much uneasiness as 
might be expected, for, in spite of the fiasco that 
occurred in Turkey last year, there is still a general 
belief that the Concert of Europe will prevent 
massacres in Crete, and will prevent Greek inter- 
vention. Still, the disturbances are exercising a 
happy influence upon markets in preventing rash 
speculation. 

_ Money continues abundant and cheap, and is 
likely to remain so for the remainder of the year. 
Gold is coming in from abroad in large amounts, 
and will probably continue to come; and though 
speculation is revived, it will not have much infiu- 
ence on the Money Market for a considerable time, 
neither will the trade improve much. The Silver 
Market is firm, and the prospect of a silver victory 
at the coming United States elections is making the 
holders of silver unwilling to sell, and is fostering 
Some speculation in the metal. The India Council 
continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well; and 
for the immediate future its prospects are good. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 
'ATURDA Y.—The article in the Ninelcenth Cen- 
tury, setting forth the reasons for the raid into 
tke Transvaal, though written by Mr. Seymour Fort, 
at one time private secretary to Lord Loch, is, I 








believe, the authoritative statement of the case for 
Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. It is not a very good 
case that is made out, but at least it is free from the 
taint of sordid money-grubbing which has attached 
to too many of the arguments that have been put 
forth on behalf of the Johannesburg revolutionists. 
Naturally, the Germans will be bitterly angry at 
this statement of Mr. Rhodes’s real motives. 

I have had an opportunity of learning from one 
who knows something about the alleged revival of 
Fenianism of which the newspapers have been 
speaking of late. There is, I believe, no doubt that 
such a revival has taken place. The more power the 
priests acquire in the Irish Parliamentary party— 
and we had significant proof of their power in the 
division on the Education Bill—the greater becomes 
the strength of Fenianism among those Irishmen 
who are politicians first and Catholics afterwards. 
At this moment the Fenian organisation is in a more 
vigorous condition than it has been in for many 
years past. It is, however, a great mistake to sup- 
pose that there is anything in common between the 
Fenians and the dynamite party. The Fenians, if 
they are the enemies of Great Britain, are at least 
straightforward enemies. Their aim is to secure the 
independence of Ireland by open resistance to this 
country. They know that it is hopeless to fight 
England in ordinary times, but they look forward 
to the time when this country will find itself in- 
volved in difficulties with some foreign Power, and 
they believe that Ireland’s opportunity will come 
then. They aim, as I have said, at independence ; 
but they would be prepared to accept an _ inde- 
pendent Irish Parliament as a full satisfaction of 
their claims. Just now their movements are being 
closely watched by the police, for there is a good 
deal of activity at their various centres. All this 
does not imply that there is any likelihood of early 
action on their part. It merely means that, dis- 
gusted by the divisions in the Parliamentary party, 
they are engaged in reorganising their own forces 
in order to be in readiness for the “ psychological 
moment,” whenever it may arrive. 

As for the dynamiters, they have now no friends 
among the Irish either in Ireland or in England. 
The mischief they have done to the Irish cause 
in the past is universally recognised, and any de- 
velopment of their odious tactics will be as stoutly 
opposed by the Fenians as by anybody else. But in 
the United States the dynamite party still exists, 
and though nothing is known of any contemplated 
action by it, the police are keeping a careful watch 
upon its leading members. That there is any prob- 
ability of a renewal either of bomb outrages or of the 
assassination propaganda of the Invincibles is stoutly 
denied by those Irishmen who profess to know what 
is going on behind the scenes. 

Sunday.—President Kruger has justified himself 
against all the charges and insinuations of the Char- 
tered Company scribes. His release of nearly all 
the prisoners of Pretoria, with a virtual promise 
that the few still left in custody shall also be 
released before long, is an act of almost unique 
generosity. It is also an act of great political 
wisdom. Once again he has played better cards 
than Mr. Chamberlain, and played them with a skill 
of which the Colonial Secretary cannot boast. The 
latter, I observe, is very angry—and not without 
reason—at a charge which some Liberal has brought 
against him in the Frome division. It is really an 
unfounded accusation, and it certainly ought not to 
have been made. But if Mr. Chamberlain bad not 
been sore with the sense of failure he would hardly 
have used such unparliamentary words as “ knave” 
and “idiot” in his reply to his assailant. 

The terrible accident at Moscow yesterday will 
be the death-blow of Coronation fétes like those we 
have just witnessed. There is nothing in the world 
so dangerous as a crowd—even a crowd composed 
wholly of good-tempered, well-intentioned people. 
A panic of any kind will transform it in a single 
instant into a hydra-headed beast mad with frenzy, 
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Two great crowds I have seen in London in my 
time. The bigger one was on the day when the 
Queen went to St. Paul's in state to return thanks 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. It was the 
most orderly crowd in the world, and there was 
happily no great disaster, though more than once 
such a disaster was threatened. Yet even as it was 
several people were crushed to death by the pressure 
of a hundred thousand people brought together to 
see a particular sight. At Moscow something like 
half a million of persons seem to have been as- 
sembled at the invitation of the Government, and 
the catastrophe which everybody fears when such a 
host is brought together actually happened. The 
event is a very shocking one, and it is to be feared 
that it will do much to efface from the minds of 
the Russian peasantry the impression made by 
the glories of the Coronation itself. 

I learn that the Admiralty have undertaken to 
give all the assistance in their power to the scientific 
party who are to observe the coming eclipse of the 
sun. The Volage is to convey the instruments, over 
which Professor Norman Lockyer is to preside, to 
the Arctic Regions, and it is said that the training 
squadron will at the same time be sent into Arctic 
waters, and the young students employed in observ- 
ing the phenomena of the eclipse. 

Monday.— Mr. Gladstone's letter on the validity 
of Anglican orders furnishes fresh proof of the 
never- ceasing activity of his mind, and of his mar- 
vellous faculty of keeping his youthfulness of spirit 
unimpaired by the advance of age. When his Life 
comes to be written, his biographer will have a great 
deal to say regarding the years which followed his 
retirement from political life. In the meantime, 
whilst ev rybody will sympathise with the spirit 
with which he deals with such a question as that of 
the Anglican orders, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that upon this point at least he is likely to be fol- 
lowed by the majority of his old political associates. 
To the Nonconformists the desperate efforts of the 
clergy of what is supposed to be a Protestant Church 
to establish the identity of their own orders with 
those of the Church of Rome, whilst they absolutely 
deny the validity of the orders of non-Episcopalians, 
seems to be a very poor thing. The last thing in 
the world that is desired by a Free Churchman is 
the union of the Roman Catholic and Anglican com- 
munions. Therefore, whilst Mr. Gladstone's letter 
will be read with sympathy and admiration by all 
his friends, it must not be supposed that the sym- 
pathy of the Nonconformists, at all events, extends 
to the objects he has in view. 

Mr, Chamberl:.in is on his high horse again—that 
noble steed whose paces always remind one of the 
animal once honoured by the patronage of Mr. 
Pecksniff. What can be finer than his lordly de- 
claration of absolute indifference as to the quarrels 
of those wretched Home Rulers? How noble his 
assertion that though they may differ now they 
will make up their quarrels whenever they see a 
chance of getting back to office! How inspiring his 
own superiority to this sorry lot! One regrets that 
Charles Dickens has not lived to see this brilliant 
realisation of his great imaginative effort. But 
why did not Mr. John Wilson, the secretary at 
Highbury, drop this silly effusion into the waste- 
paper basket, after penning it in obedience to his 
imperious chief's instructions? One of the duties of 
a private secretary is surely to prevent his employer 
making himself ridiculous. The announcement that 
no such fly-leaf as that which Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke of in his knave-or-idiot letter has ever been 
issued by the Liberal candidate for Frome suggests 
an additional reason why a close supervision of the 
Colonial Secretary’s letters should be exercised by 
that gentleman's friends. 

Tuesday.—Members have come back to West- 
minster in the somnolent mood usual after a holiday. 
The chief topic of conversation in the outer courts 
of the political tabernacle yesterday was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter on Anglican orders. I suppose Mr. 





Gladstone will not be surprised to learn that the 
Nonconformists—and not the Nonconformists only 
—are by no means in agreement with him as to the 
desirableness of a settlement of this question. [ 
was surprised yesterday by the warmth with which 
a great many men, who feel nothing but a strong 
regard for Mr. Gladstone personally, spoke of the 
line he has taken on the subject of reunion. It is 
not a favourable time, when militant clericalism, by 
means of its alliance with revolutionary Toryism, is 
everywhere exalting its head and putting forth 
fresh and more arrogant pretensions, for Liberal 
statesmen to coquet with the notion of a possible 
reunion of the Romish and English Churches, 
Everybody knows the purity of Mr. Gladstone's 
motives, and some of us think we can detect in his 
utterances nice distinctions which safeguard all that 
he is saying; but the mass of Protestant English- 
men are absolutely at variance with his views, and 
are very sorry that he has meddled with this 
question at all. 

In the House Mr. Morley’s attempt to draw 
Ministers on the question of the Soudan expedition 
was not a success; though members were promised 
a sight of the Italian Green Book, which the present 
Ministry at Rome has published more for the pur- 
pose of injuring Signor Crispi than to supply any 
useful information to the world. Englishmen will 
do well to remember that the Government now in 
office in Italy is under French rather than British 
influences, and that its declarations on international 
questions must be received with a certain amount 
of suspicion. 

The feeling was very strong last night that the 
Education Bill will be radically changed before 
many days have passed. Lord Rosebery never 
said a truer word than when he spoke of this 
Bedlamite measure as a Bill which nobody really 
liked. The clerical party have their own cause 
of dissatisfaction with it; the Tory educationists, 
the County Councillors, the Town Councillors, the 
Members of School Boards—and members of all 
these sections are to be found on the Tory benches 
—have theirs, whilst the Liberal party regards the 
Bill as the worst ever submitted by a Ministry to 
the House of Commons. In these circumstances, 
even so short-sighted a Parliamentary leader as 
Mr. Balfour must see the troubles that await 
him if he attempts to force his measure through 
Parliament by the mere weight of a servile majority. 
The talk now is that certain clauses are to be with- 
drawn and others modified. I venture to predict 
that before the end is reached more of the Bill 
will have disappeared than anybody dreams of at 
preseat. ; 

Wednesday.—_I am sorry to hear disquieting 
news regarding the Venezuelan Question. Nothing 
definite has happened as yet, and there is perhaps 
no cause for immediate anxiety. But two facts 
are perfectly clear. The first is that the American 
Commission is steadily pursuing its inquiries, that it 
may be expected at no very distant date to make its 
report, and that in the event of our refusal to accept 
the recommendations of that report, we shall have 
an outburst of feeling in the United States compared 
with which that of last December will seem trifling. 
Fact the second is that, in these circumstances, our 
Foreign Office is making no attempt to hasten the 
close of the incident with Venezuela, and is simply 
pursuing its old plan of letting things drift. It may 
be that in spite of everything we shall somehow or 
other “ pull through” the ugly place that lies before 
us; but I ean speak with confidence when I say that 
in the highest quarters among the Opposition there 
is a feeling of grave anxiety as to the future of 
the Venezuelan or, rather, American Question. 
Neither Lord Salisbury nor his subordinates would 
seem to have recognised the terrible dangers 
attendant upon delay. 

It need hardly be said that the newspaper para- 
graphs which represent Lord Rosebery as having gone 
to Seville for a prolonzed stay are unfounded. Lord 
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Rosebery is wishful to stay at Seville for the feast 
of Corpus Christi (to-morrow, June 4th) in order to 
see the quaint procession which then takes place 
through the streets of the town; but after that I 
imagine he will wend his way homewards. His 
presence will be badly needed in the House of 
Lords when that House meets again. The state of 
our foreign affairs is again becoming critical in other 
matters besides the question of Venezuela, as the 
wrangle over the Italian Green Book in the House of 
Commons last night proved. It is in the House of 
Lords that the master of our present foreign policy 
ean alone be found, and Liberals have in Lord 
Rosebery a leader who is not only prepared to face 
Lord Salisbury, but whose knowledge of questions 
of foreign policy is greater than that of any other 
living statesman. The time is evidently at hand 
when some clear and decisive exposition of Liberal 
opinion upon the trend of our relations with other 
countries will be called for, and there is no other 
man in the Liberal ranks who possesses a tithe of 
the knowledge or authority of Lord Rosebery in 
regard to this all-important matter. His friends are 
hoping that his return from Spain will be followed 
by a serious discussion in the House of Lords of 
more than one question of foreign policy. 

I am glad to say that the feeling of Liberals 
generally with regard to Lord Dufferin and the 
manner in which he has fulfilled his duties as our 
Ambassador at Paris is very much more favourable 
than might be supposed from the rather frigid 
remarks of the Daily News this morning. The fact 
is generally recognised that, at a time of almost 
unexampled difficulty, Lord Dufferin has rendered 
services to the cause of peace the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 

There is no need to say much about the Educa- 
tion Bill at present. I note that the Times is 
shocked becauss the Rev. Dr. Clifford has spoken 
ef it as a “damnable” Bill. That puts the view 
of Free Churchmen regarding it concisely and by 
no means too strongly. “It must have been 
spawned in Hell or Bedlam” was another expres- 
sion of opinion from an influential quarter when 
the iniquitous measure was first revealed. But, 
for the moment, Nonconformists and the friends 
of education can afford to remain passive. The 
attacks upon the Bill from the Tory side are 
becoming every day more numerous and more 
bitter, and it is clear that no step which Ministers 
eould take would be more generally popular on 
their own side than the announcement of their 
intention to withdraw the Bill at once. It has 
fatally discredited not only the leadership of Mr. 
Balfour but the honesty of the Government as a 
whole. 

Thursday.—There was great excitement last 
night over the news from Frome and Wick. It 
was known that the most desperate efforts had 
been put forth by the Government in both con- 
stituencies, and circumstances in each case were 
80 favourable to the Tory candidate that a Liberal 
victory was hardly anticipated. This, of course, 
made the victory all the more precious ; and where- 
ever Liberals gathered together last night, there 
was great exultation. At Frome there is no 
doubt that the Education Bill played the lead- 
ing part in the contest. Whilst silly persons 
in London have been declaring that the country 
was entirely unmoved by the _ revolutionary 
attempt of the Government to destroy the 
rational system of education in the interests of 
Clericalism, it has been evident—as I pointed out 
last week—that a great though quiet change was 
taking place in the constituencies. The average 
Voter has at last been aroused by the growing 
audacity of the priests and their political con- 
federates. What has happened at Frome, I venture 
to say, would happen in most English constituencies 
if an election were to take place at present. The 
Ministerialists have received a rude and very serious 
blow, and one has only to read their faint-hearted 





defiances in the newspapers to-day in order to see 
that they are quite aware of the fact. 

Never was there such a Derby as yesterday. 
Yet again we have had proof that this particular 
race is hardly regarded by the general public as 
being in the category of ordinary contests on the 
Turf. The triumph of the Prince of Wales seemed 
to excite universal and overwhelming enthusiasm ; 
and the personal popularity of the heir to the Throne 
was demonstrated in London last night in a way that 
casts all previousdemonstrationsof the same kind into 
the shade. Truly, we are a remarkable people, that 
we should esteem so highly the accident which makes 
a man the possessor of an exceptionally good horse, 

Friday.—The chief trumpeter of the triumphant 
Ministry announces this morning that “the Bills of 
the Government have got into an inextricable 
tangle,” and forthwith proceeds to discuss the. 
“massacre of the innocents” which is manifestly 
impending. It is interesting to see the Times at 
last adopting tke view of Mr. Balfour’s leadership 
which has been entertained for weeks past in 
Liberal circles. The truth is that the Ministerial 
programme is in a very bad way, and the Minis- 
terialists themselves are both out of temper and 
out of spirits. What is to be the end of the 
situation in which they find themselves cannot be 
predicted at present; but it is clear that no triumph 
can be expected at the close of this the first Session 
of the “ great” Coalition Government. The reception 
of Mr. Barlow yesterday showed that the Liberals 
are elated not merely at having won a couple of 
elections, but at witnessing the visible decline 
in strength and popularity of their formidable 
antagonists. The dry rot which consumes all 
Cabinets, sooner or later, has begun in the present 
Cabinet sooner than was expected. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


R. GLADSTONE’S§ acephalous Letter on 
** Anglican Orders,” which has been the talk 
of the week, has all the marvellous charm of his 
personality. What the secret of that charm may 
be it is hard to say. It possibly results from the 
fine combination of conviction as to the truth of 
what he says, with distinction in his manner of 
saying it. He is most moved when he is most 
deeply convinced, and where his convictions are 
deepest his words are loftiest. They sweep him 
and his readers along with all the majesty of a 
swollen river which is yet perfectly confined within 
its own deep and solid bed. As a result there is some- 
thing universal in his most personal convictions; he 
absolutely identifies himself with what occupies his 
thought and engages his affections. And so in this 
Letter his own and his Church’s history and ideals 
are fused into one; he is dissolved into it, and it in 
@ measure is personalised in him. His biography 
belongs to its history; and his experience is so much 
that of a mystical union that he feels as if what 
he desired the Church desires, and that what he 
esteems its greatest need is the thing for which the 
past had prepared and the present stood in waiting 
expectancy. It may, then, be worth while to attempt 
to discover the mood out of which this Letter has 
come, and through its biographical to read its 
intrinsic and religious significance. 

The thing that strikes one most, at least at first 
glance, is its remarkable contrast to his attitude of 
twenty-two years ago. At that time his horror of 
what was called “ Vaticanism,” and his criticism of 
the “ Vatican Decrees” in their bearing on “ Civil 
obedience,” convulsed England and shocked English 
Catholicism. Manning, ever fastidious in what con- 
cerned his interests, turned his back on what he used 
to think was the friendship of years. Newman 
broke silence in order that he might under a criti- 
cism of Gladstone address a warning to Rome. But 
the attitude of the English statesman was perfectly 
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intelligible. He stood for the moment face to face 
with the forces that made and unmade States, 
that destroyed or realised freedom, and he saw 
that the Vatican Decrees affirmed that Rome 
possessed powers which, pressed to their utter- 
most, might easily result in the disintegration 
of every orderly and religious society where 
they could command a given measure of un- 
qualified acceptance, but had to encounter at 
the same time a no less appreciable measure of 
unqualified denial. He spoke as he saw, with the 
lessons of history, the policies of Pontiffs, and the 
decisions of doctors before him ; and he knew, as one 
responsible for the order of society and the freedom 
of the State, that the very last thing that could be 
tolerated was the literal supremacy and rigorous 
enforcement of the Vatican Decrees, especially 
within the borders of the land where his own mind 
had been so potent, and whose civil ideals had so 
enlisted his affections and evoked his enthusiasm. 
But since 1874 two things have happened: first, he 
has retired in a ripe old age from the busy scene 
which his keen intellect so long overlooked and 
reviewed into a very different set of conditions, 
which have regenerated an older series of emotions 
within him; and secondly, another mind has come 
to reign at the Vatican, with the result that a more 
conciliatory policy towards the free States of 
Europe and the West has come to prevail, com- 
bined with a careful abstention from those con- 
tradictions of ascertained truths or established 
institutions which so often made the late Pontificate 
look more than a trifle ridiculous. Dangerous 
weapons are dangerous only in unskilled and wilful 
hands, and nothing could have been better for the 
Papacy than that after a long Pontificate of blind 
adventure there should come a period of conciliatory 
and politic moderation. And so it has happened 
that the sharp collisions that were known to Mr. 
Gladstone in the great period of his public life— 
1868-71—have given place to a more eirenical 
spirit. Thus, at the moment when his retirement 
from public life allowed the unqualified return of 
his older and deeper interests, he saw the Papacy 
under a sweeter light than the rather lurid fires of 
the old Vatican days; and so the idea had opportunity 
to possess him that a recognition of Anglican Orders 
by the Roman Church, or at least such a deliverance 
as did not involve formal condemnation of them, 
would be a great step towards the Unity of Christen- 
dom. Hence the Letter which gets into the news- 
papers through the immaculate hands of the Arch- 
bishop of York, but how it got into those hands 
there is nothing to show. 

So much for the genesis of the Letter. Now, as to 
its matter or contents, it is evident that Mr. Glad- 
stone does not see many things he once saw; he 
does not look at the complexity of the problem from 
the point of view of the active statesman or the 
profound man of affairs; he dreams rather as one 
from whom the real world has fallen, and to whom 
certain ideals make up the world he loves. And so, 
in consequence, there is a curious want of that 
insight and masterly relevance to the moment which 
made Mr. Gladstone so great to his own time; 
but there is also what one would expect—the 
emergence of the pure spirit that looks towards 
spiritual things as the great and final things of life. 
Mr. Gladstone, for one thing, does not see (or does 
not allow us to see that he sees) the great and 
serious difficulties that stand on the Roman side. 
We may be certain that, whatever the personal 
inclinations of the Pope, he will not be allowed to do 
what would reduce the whole dealings of the Papacy 
with England since the Reformation to what can 
only be described as an elaborate fiasco. There are 
historicai reasons, which must be insuperable to the 
Papacy, against the recognition Mr. Gladstone desires. 
There are also against it traditional reasons, con- 
secrated by martyrs and persecutions; and there 
are formal acts of the Papacy which would have 
to be annulled or expunged. If the Orders of the 





Anglican Church be regular, not only will the Sacra. 
ments of the Church become the same, but all the 
great official acts of her ministry from the Coronation 
downwards ; and all the policies, therefore, which 
have dealt with England as an heretical country— 
a country without a Church, without a clergy, 
with a people no better than dwellers in partibus 
infidelium, would have to be cancelled, explained 
away, or abandoned. We do not doubt that such 
explanation may be within the powers of subtle 
doctors. Theologians are even more capable than 
lawyers in eluding the terms of dogmas or decrees; 
but happily the judgment of the world is not 
guided, as courts of law or as theological councils 
may be, by hyper-subtleties, but by broad facts 
broadly interpreted, and against these Rome is too 
wise to run open-breasted and exposed. 

If Mr. Gladstone does not see the difficulties on 
the Roman side, still less does he turn to any of 
the broader issues involved, whether as affecting 
Christendom in general or England in particular. 
He speaks about “ the historical transmission of a 
truth by a visible Church with an ordained con- 
stitution” as authenticated “by the belief and 
practice of fully three-fourths of Christendom.” It 
is marvellous that Mr. Gladstone looks at the 
numerical rather than at the intrinsic and essential 
phases of the question he discusses. Had he been in 
his prime, with his old power of analysis and his 
old belief in freedom, would his attitude have been 
precisely the same? It is hard to say, but we can 
imagine him bringing his rare analytical power and 
his strenuous belief in freedom as the necessary 
condition of order and progress in society, to the 
problem, and saying, “The fundamental qualities 
or ideas in the constitution of Church and State 
are things that may formally differ, but must 
radically agree.’ You cannot have an idea of 
resistless force in the one, and a belief in freedom 
in the other. If the Church consecrates despot- 
ism, tyranny will be abroad in the State; if 
the despot rules in the State, he will not 
tolerate either a free Church or freedom in the 
Church. As a result we find that the Russian 
Emperor has undergone apotheosis at the hands of 
the Eastern Church ; and that Church, so far as it is 
Russian, is not free to condemn his worst atrocities, 
but allows itself to become the faithful minister of 
his barbarities, the instrument of his crimes against 
freedom and against the conscience which is God in 
the man. To do anything, therefore, to recognise a 
Church constituted, as is the Russian, as a Church 
that does adequate justice to the ideas of Paul or of 
his Master, would be to do wrong to them and to the 
truth they brought us. Their truth made man free. 
The Russian Church and State bind man, and keep 
man bound. 

Then, too, it is marvellous that Rome is most 
potent in those Catholic States where there is least 
freedom; that where there is most freedom, there 
her power over the people is at its minimum. There 
are no homes of Catholic devotion greater than the 
South American States; there are no States where 
there is less liberty and more disorder. And we 
see that where emancipation has come, there is & 
constant feud not between religion and the people 
but between priesthood and patriotism. It 18 
necessary, therefore, that the Church, in order to 
realise her own mission and the mind of her founder, 
should remain free from alliance with the effete 
tyrannies, with the despotisms of the world, and 
should live obedient to her own spirit, conform to 
her own laws, follow the mind of her Master. 3 

But if Mr. Gladstone ignores his wide relation to 
Christendom, no less does he fail to consider his 
problem in relation to his own people, and that om 
two sides, which we may denominate respectively 
the Church and the State. It is remarkable how 
small a part the clergy has played in all that con- 
cerns the ordering of religion. The last thing that 
could be brooked in England would be the official 
affirmation of another source for the orders and the 
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dignities of the Church than the people, or, in its 
concrete and legislative form, the will of the State. 
Patronage means that the actual origin of the right 
to exercise spiritual functions in a given cure of 
souls belongs to a layman, or at least to one who 
holds his position for civil rather than ecclesiastical 
reasons. The power of the Crown in appointing 
the Princes of the Church means the same thing. 
The Act of Uniformity is not at all an ecclesiastical 
but a purely civil Act, and can be enforced by 
civil penalties. And this assertion of the Power of 
the State in the Church is only one of the many 
forms of the affirmation of the right of the laity to 
constitute the Church, to appoint and order its 
ninistry. Mr. Gladstone fitly enough expresses his 
wonder that the gradual approach in the English 
Establishment to the worship and customs of Rome 
should meet with no corresponding or reciprocal 
approach on the part of Rome to the frank recogni- 
tion of the Anglican ministry. But he forgets the 
point of absolute division—that in the last analysis 
the Roman clergy owe their being to the ecclesiastical 
order, but the Anglican clergy owe their being to 
the civil; and theirs is the English Church only so 
far forth as it is a form of the English State, that is, 
the only Church known to the English land and the 
English law. 

Mr. Gladstone also refers to “ those independent 
religious communities which supply an important 
religious factor in the religious life of Great 
Britain.” He forgets to say, what he might well 
have remembered, that they also supply an im- 
portant factor in its civil and political life. To 
them as religious men the Anglican clergy are not 
responsible ; but as men instituted by the State or 
its officers they are most distinctly responsible to 
them. And these “independent religious com- 
munities” will not allow the religious life and 
history and thought of the country, so far as 
they have any public concern therewith, to be 
humiliated by consenting that the official Church 
should seek recognition for her clergy at the hands 
of the Church of Rome, or accept recognition even if 
it were offered. There ought to be no mistake on 
this head. The Free Churches of England are most 
of them strongly voluntary, believing in the 
supremacy of Christ in His own Church; but their 
people are also strong and capable citizens, who will 
not allow the nation to be humbled to gratify the 
whim or the vanity of her official clergy. We would, 
therefore, qualify Mr. Gladstone’s statement when 
he says: “ While they decline to own the authority 
either of the Roman or of the national Church, 
yet still allow to what they know as the Established 
religion no inconsiderable hold upon their sym- 
pathies.’” The Episcopal Church, as a Church 
independent of the State, has certainly a very 
considerable hold not only on the sympathies 
but on the affection and admiration of many 
within these communities; but the Established 
Church as established has no such hold. They 
feel it a heavy burden added to what they carry 
for themselves. But so long as it is what it is 
they will take good care to see that the nation 
is not committed by the Church to a policy which 
would contradict her whole history as well as 
the genius of her people. Mr. Gladstone aspires 
after such a Christian unity as marked the early 
Church. So do we. But he has taken the wrong 
road to reach it. If such a unity as he seeks 
had been forced upon the early Church, does 
he think it would have remained one? Does 
he think that any attempt to define the 
supremacy of Peter or to describs him as 
Primus, or to afiirm that he was the Head of the 
Church, under whom all its inferior officers held, 
would have been accepted by Paul? Does he 
imagine that Paul would have permitted the ques- 
tion of his Orders to be a matter of deliberation or 
investigation before any council or by any committee 
appointed by James of Jerusalem? If he does, ne 
as even less appreciated the spirit of the New 











Testament than that of his own people to-day. The 
only thing that forbids the unity of the early 
Church being realised in the Church of to-day is, 
on the one hand, the hallucination that one Church 
can either verify and authenticate or condemn and 
annul the orders of another, and, on the other hand, 
the vain solicitude to extort such an approval by 
reasons which ought not even to be so much as 
named among brethren. The Churches of to-day, 
whether with an organised ministry or only inde- 
pendent religious communities, have need to confess 
their faith in the brave words of Paul: “ All things 
are ours—whether popes, archbishops, bishops, or 
priests—and we are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” 








THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF SHERIDAN, 





have been more unfortunate in the matter of their 
biographies than Sheridan; and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the writing of his Life had been en- 
trusted to a most competent biographer—Moore— 
who had, moreover, been his personal friend. Moore 
failed, chiefly because, as Lord Dafferin says, he 
made the mistake of planning his book on too large 
a scale, and by the time he was half way through it 
what ought to have been a congenial had become an 
irksome task, and partly he failed because many 
essential materials for the work were wanting to 
him. Another biographer—Dr. Watkins—wrote in 
the spirit of a hack, and another—Professor Smyth 
—wrote in pure spite. Subsequent writers who have 
dealt with Sheridan have had to depend for their 
idea of him mainly on these three authorities, plus 
his plays and the very imperfect reports of his Par- 
liamentary speeches. The result is that there have 
been continued in circulation most of the libels, 
legends, and misunderstandings that have gathered 
around this singular personality, and these have 
endured so long that they seem to have ac- 
quired, as it were, a “right of user,” and the real 
Sheridan has escaped the ken of posterity, while a 
myth has been established in his place. Mr. Fraser 
Rae, in his new biography,* attempts to redress this 
error. Ina large measure he succeeds, for his inde- 
fatigable industry and loving zeal have unearthed a 
number of documents, which fill up several lacun@ 
in Sheridan’s history, and set right a good many 
misconceptions. 

But we doubtif anyone can ever now fully succeed 
in transmitting to posterity the real Sheridan. They 
may vindicate his memory from one libel or another ; 
they may dispel the fog of silly anecdotes and 
malicious inventions of which his memory has been 
the victim; they may dethrone the Sheridan of 
myth and throw a good deal of refracted light 
upon the figure which ought to have been before 
our eyes—and there is no one by whom all such 
work can be better done than Mr. Fraser Rae; but 
to enable us to see and know this many-sided, 
many-mooded man as he lived, and realise fully 
the charm he exercised, is, we fear, a task now 
beyond the power of any biographer. Sheridan 
has left too little of himself for posterity to go 
upon in endeavouring to appreciate him. He was 
not a copious letter-writer. He has left speeches; 
but if familiar letters be one cf the best mediums 
for transmitting personality, Parliamentary speeches 
are surely one of the worst. His plays, like his 
speeches, illustrate his talents; but it is their very 
merit that they give us; but little of his character, 
while giving us everything of the characters he has 
observed or created. And after letters, speeches, 
and published works, what data remain? A lot 
of spurious and contradictory gossip, a tradition 

* “Shoridan.” A Biography. By W. Fraser Rac, With an 
introduction by Sheridan's great-grandson, the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, In2vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son, 
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handed down by a society which he dazzled with 
the play of his genius, but which never really 
understood him, the testimony of a few people 
who loved him. It is hardly enough to enable a 
man to be understood after death who was never 
rightly understood while he lived. 

Sheridan, it seems to us, was,in the nature of 
things, doomed to be misunderstood. He was Irish, 
he was poor, he was brilliant and complex, and 
he attained political power in England in perhaps 
the most jealous period of English Parliamentary 
history—the days of George III.’s struggle with 
the oligarchy of the Whigs. “Sober English 
common sense,” says Lord Dufferin, in the admir- 
able little introduction which he has written for 
Mr. Fraser Rae’s book, “ has always been sus- 
picious of impecunious brilliancy in public men. 
While admiring, it distrusts it.” This is the key- 
note of most of the misconceptions of Sheridan. Had 
he flourished in some other miliew than that over 
which “sober English common sense” presides, he 
would hardly have needed apologies and justifica- 
tions and explanations after his death. The country- 
men of Montaigne—Montaigne who rejoiced in being 
* ondoyant et divers” —would have understood him at 
once, and delighted in without misinterpreting his 
varied moods, the versatility of his talent, the whims 
and flashings of his genial wit, his bubbling gaiety 
and abandon. Had he been rich, the owner of a 
great family estate, his seriousness and propriety 
would never have been called in question by “sober 
English common sense.” As it is, his descendants 
and his biographer are called on to explain away his 
improvidence, his debts, his unscrupulousness, his 
intemperance. His debts, Lord Dufferin points out, 
notwithstanding the burning of Drury Lane 
theatre, were never in their totality considerable, 
and at his death barely exceeded £5,000. But, 
unlike Pitt and Fox and many a contemporary 
who owed vast sums of money to persons of 
their own degree, he owed what he did to a 
great number of people “who were themselves 
needy and who filled heaven and earth with their 
complaints.” Notwithstanding his poverty, and 
notwithstanding the temptations which extra- 
ordinary opportunity put in his way, his political 
honour and independence were unimpeachable and 
conspicuous. As to his intemperance, let us quote 
Lord Dufferin: “ Wine quickly disordered his high- 
strung nervous system; and, while delighting the 
harder-headed drinkers around him with the sallies 
of his wit, two or three glasses were sufficient to 
overset the delicate poise of his brain.” But 
Sheridan’s cheerful and comparatively innocent 
conviviality, which might be accounted a positive 
virtue in a day when it was the fashion for men to 
fill themselves with drink until they fell under the 
table, has been the subject of more talk than the 
besotted toperism of so many of his contemporaries 
and companions. Had he even been less extensive 
in the range of his genius his reputation would have 
been safer. <A perplexing Celt, who wrote comedies, 
managed a theatre, and sat in the Cabinet, was a 
phenomenon less calculated to inspire confidence 
than alarm and mistrust in the breasts of the public 
whom he was serving. How often have we seen in 
English Society a similar misunderstanding surround 
a charming and brilliant woman of Sheridan’s 
nationality—such a woman, say, as Sheridan’s own 
descendant, the alleged original of Diana of the 
Crossways—the very elements of their charm, their 
spontaneous joie de vivre and intellectual nimble- 
ness, being the things which disconcert their less 
complex Saxon admirers, 

Posterity, however, though it may not be able to 
seize the elusive and uncapturable, which is gone for 
ever, is likely to render to Sheridan’s memory a 
good deal of the justice which is due to it. Weare 


not reviewing Mr. Fraser Rae’s biography now, but 
we cannot pass from the subject without saying 
that this welcome book contributes greatly towards 
Since this article was put in 


this tardy vindication. 
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type there has appeared Mr. Gladstone’s paper jn 
the current Nineteenth Century—a striking evidences 
that this vindication is afoot. 








ST. LOUIS AND MOSCOW. 





ROBABLY no week has ever witnessed two 

such successive and appalling disasters as those 
which, in America and Russia, will for long render 
sadly memorable the closing days of May. We 
have here, brought into sharp juxtaposition, the 
terrors of Nature and the mistakes of men, and it js 
impossible to deny that the ruin resulting from the 
latter is by far the more widespread and distressing 
of the two. The disaster at St. Louis no human 
precautions could avert. The calamity at Moscow 
could never have happened if human foresight had 
not lamentably broken down. Even among the 
mighty storms which sometimes desolate the great 
country beyond the Mississippi, there are few records 
of hurricanes so pitiless as that which has nearly 
destroyed the city of St. Louis. A dull, sultry day 
changing into a breezy afternoon, a funnel-shaped 
cloud rolling up mysteriously from the south- 
western horizon, and then suddenly daylight con- 
verted into midnight, a deluge of rain descending on 
the city, and a tornado sweeping through the streets, 
tearing to pieces every obstacle that it encounters 
in its path—these incidents make up a scene of 
terror which may well have cowed the bravest 
heart. The hour at which the tempest struck the 
town was one when thousands of people were 
returning from busines; to their homes, who found 
themselves plunged without warning into the midst of 
a whirlwind, without light, without shelter, without 
the means of reaching their houses or of succouring 
their friends, surrounded by the wreckage flying 
through the air, and only able to contemplate their 
troubles by the light of the fires which from time to 
time blazedout to add to theiralarms. The storm itself 
has left the strangest traces in the broad track, half 
a mile wide and four miles long, which it cut through 
the district. Whole terraces of houses have been 
overturned upon their faces. Side walls have been 
torn away, leaving the rest of the tenement stand- 
ing, and exposing the occupants to the gaze of 
passers-by, tending their sick or mourning for their 
dead. Here and there small areas have been left 
untouched, where the storm lifted for a moment and 
passed on. Elsewhere great blocks of masonry and 
great weights of shipping or of wreckage from the 
river have been tossed about by the hurricane like 
drift upon the sea. But perhaps the most impressive 
circumstance of all is the way in which the luxuries 
of civilisation were twisted by the storm into 
weapons of destruction, and steam and electricity 
diverted from their uses to aid in the ruin of their 
master—man. 

But terrible as was the loss of life and the injury 
done at St. Louis, the results of the calamity at 
Moscow are far more saddening and widespread. 
There, at least, Nature had no part in the cata- 
strophe. The circumstances were marked out for 
rejoicing. The scene of the calamity was surrounded 
by the symbols of the most splendid ceremonial 
which recent years have seen. The occasion of it 
was the distribution of presents in honour of au 
auspicious day. How, one asks, could such & 
catastrophe have followed? The gifts themselves 
were so valueless and trivial—the list of them, the 
mugs, the sausages, the gingerbread cakes, reads 


grimly ludicrous in the light of what has happened’ 


—that one marvels at the struggle which ensued. 
The management of a good-humoured crowd in & 
great open space on an occasion long prepared for 1s 
nowadays so easily arranged that the blind disorder 
of that early morning is very difficult to understand. 
It is ineredible that no steps should have been 
taken by the authorities to deal with a gathering 
which everyone foresaw—to see that the spot chosen 
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was prepared and guarded, to make sure that the 
arrangements were not the death-traps which they 
proved to be. It seems foolish at best in these days, 
when crowds are so enormous, to keep up an ancient 
custom like this of the Imperial largesse ; but if the 
custom is to be observed, it is certainly criminal not 
to take precautions against the dangers which it 
inevitably entails. No such slaughter of human 
victims, with a total of killed rising into thousands, 
has occurred in the history of panics and of crowds 
before. In England such a disaster would entail 
inquiry of the most searching kind. We hope that 
the Tsar’s Government will not be contented even 
with expressions of deep and considerate sympathy, 
but will show their sense of the mismanagement, 
and take such steps to prevent its recurrence as 
are possible under an administration of the Russian 
pattern. 

In each story there are not wanting those touches 
of courage and endurance which always light up the 
darkness of these great calamities and reinvigorate 
our faithin men. Thestory of the engine-driver of 
the Chicago train, who saw the bridge before him 
rocking to destruction, and who turned on steam 
and dashed across it a moment before the span 
collapsed, recalls the vivid pictures of American 
railroad feats which we used to wonder at in child- 
hood, and which with singular coolness this brave 
man converted intofact. The story of heroism even 
more pathetic, which tells how in the desperate 
struggle on the Khodinsky Plain a dozen stalwart 
mujiks gathered round a panic-stricken girl, and 
lifted her out safely over the heads of the dead 
and dying, is, no doubt, only one among many 
cases Of gallantry which have gone without 
record. The stolid calm displayed by so many 
of the survivors, who have lost all that was 
dear to them on earth, and who seem to find com- 
fort in ministering pitifully to their dead, adorning 
them with paper crowns illuminated with images of 
Christ and the Virgin and St. John, and laying on 
their bosoms printed pardons purporting to absolve 
them from their sins, is a striking example of the 
patient endurance which enters so deeply into the 
Russian peasaut’s life. There is evidence, however, 
in some of the telegrams that the disaster has 
made a deep impression upon these simple minds, 
Never again, we earnestly hope, will history offer 
us so awful an example of the unchanging con- 
trast between the pomps and the sorrows of the 
world, a warning so terribly impressive of the 
mortality of human things. The vigour and courage 
of the American people will soon repair, as far 
as industry can do, the havoc wrought by a 
calamity attributable only to the hand of God. 
But the sufferings of the peasantry of Moscow and 
the honourable grief of their rulers can only be 
softened by the hand of time, which effaces with 
impartial sureness the mourning of nations and the 
pride of kings. 








LITERATURE AND STREET ORGANS, 





\ R. TRAILL remarks somewhere, in his philo- 
4 sophical way, that the democracy openly 
boasts itself at war with “human virtues.” We 
expect to be told before long that the democracy 
ls in league with the demon of noise, becanse the 
majority of Londoners show a callous indifference 
to the efforts of some reformers to put down organ- 
grinding. The itinerant musician is a sore disturber 
of the fastidious ear and its accompanying nerves. 
In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Cuthbert Hadden 
draws a fearsome picture of the literary man, 
harrowed in the midst of his novel or treatise by 
the strains of a piano-organ, and reduced by a 
stupid law to a choice of evils—sither to bear 
the torture with fortitude, or launch into the 
Possibly vain quest for a policeman. Meanwhile, his 





neighbours not only tolerate the nuisance, but 
enrich the nuisance-monger. Mr. Hadden unfolds 
some interesting statistics of the street-musicians’ 
profits. An organ-grinder rarely earns less than 
five pounds a week, and one professor of the horrid 
art lives in excellent style, smokes the best cigars, 
and often takes a sea-side holiday at the most 
fashionable hotel. At Brighton, no doubt, you may 
rub against him at the Metropole, recognition being 
assured by his ostentatious tipping of every brother 
artist. How is this man enabled to amass illicit 
wealth, if not by the patronage of the democracy ? 
A street-beggar, observes Mr. Hadden bitterly, is 
prosecuted, while the loafer who disguises mendicity 
by grinding an organ is actually rewarded for 
working his savage will on Mr. Hadden’s nerves. 
Still, the logic of the matter is that an insensible 
democracy pays the organ-grinder just as Mr. 
Hadden pays to hear a virtuoso on the pianc. 
There is no begging in either case; and the 
circumstance that you need not listen to the 
virtuoso unless you please, whereas the Italian 
vagrant forces his barbaric tinkling on your ear, 
does not affect the situation. The organ-grinder is 
recognised as a vendor of tunes, who may enjoy the 
fruits of industry at the Metropole like any other 
capitalist. 

True, there is a statute designed to regulate his 
labour, and there is Mr. Jacoby’s little Bill, which 
proposes to terrify organ-grinders by compelling 
them to take out licences and wear badges. But 
how will the newly-decorated grinder be less of a 
tormentor than heis now? He is not to play near 
a hospital, and he is to go away when an outraged 
householder bids him. This is pretty much the case 
under the existing Act, and yet Mr. Hadden is not 
appeased. There are actually magistrates who 
hold that personal distaste for the organ is not 
a sufficient reason for ordering the grinder to be- 
gone. Here we seem to touch the hideous root of 
the democratic attitude. Even the Bench has the 
idea that noises which are palatable to a majority 
cannot be abolished by a minority. It is nothing 
less than abolition that Mr. Hadden is driven to 
demand, and there is a painful lack of evidence of 
any democratic support. Some householders are as 
much annoyed by their neighbours’ poultry as Mr. 
Hadden is by organs; but would an agitation for 
the suppression of crowing cocks in London enjoy 
any chance of success? The vocal energies of cats 
and dogs send some auditors out of their minds ; 
but there seems scanty reason to suppose that 
these animals will be exiled from the metro- 
polis. The cat will mew, as Shakespeare re- 
marked with prophetic instinct, and dog will have 
his day—and his night too. There is no noise in 
London more maddening to many sensitive people 
than the clamour of church bells. It is perfectly 
needless, for the church-goers have clocks and 
watchers, and do not require to be summoned to 
their devotions by a crash of metal. The democracy 
endures the bells without much complaining ; and it 
is certain that any proposal to abolish them would 
be regarded as an insidious attack on religion. If 
Mr. Hadden will be at the pains to classify the 
noises of this city, he may begin to understand that 
abolition is a hopeless policy. The bells will clash, 
and organs have their play. 

What, then, is the remedy for the tortured 
literary gentleman? In the first place, he must 
learn that the laws cannot be adjusted to his 
special vocation. Mr. Hadden cites the well-known 
case of John Leech, who was said to have been 
hounded into his grave by organ-grinders. That, 
we suspect, is legendary extravagance. Leech was, 
undoubtedly, a man of extreme susceptibility, who 
suffered from a nervous irritation engendered not 
by ove kind of noise, but by the complicated 
outery of the great mass of human beings amidst 
which he dwelt. For euch a temperament life in a 


city must be a prolonged martyrdom. The average 
brain-worker who suffers from organs must appeal 
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to the law like any other citizen. No doubt, it is 
very inconvenient, as Mr. Hadden points out, to 
leave your novel or treatise, put on your hat, and 
go in search of the police. It is equally incon- 
venient for the police always to be at the door of the 
novelist or philosopher. Mr. Hadden’s nerves do not 
entitle him to special guardianship by a detachment 
of constables, relieving one another like sentries. It 
might be well to make the regulation of street- 
organs an affair for the vestries, so as to mitigate 
the enormity, recited by Mr. Hadden, of twenty 
grinders in one street in the course of a single after- 
noon. Parishes might adopt a form of local option, 
and decide whether they would have any grinders 
or brass bands, and, if so, how many and how often. 
This arrangement would enable the literary man to 
choose the parish where street music was least 
popular. There are parts of the town even now, 
not wholly occupied by dukes, where the music-hall 
tune does not often haunt the hours of intellectual 
toil. Mr. Hadden might compile a directory for the 
use of his brethren in search of a quiet spot. “ Air 
salubrious, rents low, organs only once a week,” would 
be a successful advertisement, provided that the 
instrument did not indulge in capricious revision 
of its visiting-list. Mr. Hadden must reconcile his 
mind to the permanence cf organs, but he might 
agitate for heavy licence fees. Let the grinder pay 
handsomely for his badge, and be mulcted in a 
thumping fine every time he forgets to put it on. 
If he can afford the best cigars, he ought to con- 
tribute substantially to the national revenue. Mr. 
Hadden might suggest that a considerable propor- 
tion of this annual increment should be handed over 
to the Royal Literary Fund to provide increased 
pensions for writers who have suffered most at the 
hands and the handles of the organ-grinder. It 
would be some satisfaction to the bard, disturbed in 
his sonnet by the arpeggios of the street piano, to 
reflect that every bar was offering a pecuniary atone- 
ment to a harassed literature, 








THE OPERA, 





HE two latest productions at the Royal Opera 

have been, broadly speaking, in the comic line: 
significant comedy in the form of the Meistersinger, 
and insignificant but very amusing comedy in that 
of Martha. The Meistersinger has made such an im- 
pression on the public that a full house may now be 
counted on whenever it is played. The strong cast 
with which it is given counts, no doubt,for much. The 
power, however, and beauty of the music, the quaint- 
ness of the subject, the picturesqueness of the period, 
so admirably reproduced on the Covent Garden stage, 
must be enough to attract all who have any true 
appreciation of the musical drama in its higher 
manifestations. M. Jean de Reszke has identified 
himself so completely with the character of Walther 
that one can scarcely imagine any other singer in the 
part. By his dress and demeanour, almost as much 
as by his singing and acting, he seems to realise 
absolutely the conception of Wagner. His delivery 
of the beautiful Preislied, when, after frequent in- 
troductions, it is heard for the last time in its 
glorified form, inspires everyone with admiration 
and delight. In this, however, there was nothing 
new. The novelty of the performance consisted in 
M. Edouard de Reszke’s assumption, for the first 
time, of the part of Hans Sachs. The impersonation 
was full of humour, fall of character; while the 
music was sung with a fulness and richness of tone, 
and with a dramatic accent that made one forget 
all previous representations of the famous old 
medixval cobbler. Mr. Bispham’s Beckmesser was 
another noteworthy impersonation, highly charac- 
teristic and quite of the sixteenth century. Nor 
must that admirable dramatic vocalist, M. Plancon, 








—— 


the Pogner of the cast, be forgotten; nor My, 
Bonnard, who looks, acts, and sings well in the 
part of David. All this, however, would ayajj 
nothing if the fair Eva, the soul and spirit of 
the opera, to whom the prize poem is addressed, 
and for whom the poetic competition is undertaken, 
were not fitly represented. Fortunately Mme, 
Eames possesses every qualification for the part, 
The choruses were finely sung, the processions were 
admirably picturesque, and the orchestra—the most 
important factor in the highly complex performance 
—went through its part in a manner which was 
doubtless satisfactory to its excellent conductor, 
Signor Mancinelli, and which certainly delighted all 
the lovers of good music among the audience. 

Martha is of the not too lofty category of 
comedies that are amusing and nothing else. But, 
besides being based on a sufficiently droll story 
(which, under the title of Lady Henriette, ow le 
Marché de Richmond, was the subject of a very 
successful ballet before Flotow transformed it into a 
still more successful opera), Martha contains much 
tuneful and some really graceful music. The best 
singers have always liked it—doubtless because in 
its long series of airs and concerted pieces 
they found so much that they could effec. 
tively sing; and the part which in ancient 
days was played so often and with so much success 
by Titiens, Nilsson and Patti is now sung and acted 
very charmingly by Madame Engle. The tenor part, 
associated with memories of Mario and Giuglini, was 
entrusted to Signor Cremonini, who sang Lionel’s 
sentimental and passionate air most effectively. 
Madame Mantelli, who in La Favorila had, of course, 
had no opportunity of being vivacious, showed be- 
coming liveliness in the part of Nancy. The best 
impersonation of all, however, was that of Piunkett 
by M. Edouard de Reszke, who acted with humour 
and sang the famous bar song with the utmost spirit 
and energy. 





THE DRAMA. 





“ Maapa.”—“ THE QUEEN'S PRocTOR.” 


FTER the versions performed in London by 
Mme. Bernhardt and Signora Duse, it was 
inevitable that Sudermann’s Heimat should be done 
into English, and done for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
the only English actress who could venture to risk 
comparison with such predecessors in such a part as 
Magda. It is the part, of course, which has made 
the success of the play—a flamboyant part, gaudy 
in colour, noisy, but always filling the stage, the 
centre of all eyes, flattering at once the natural 
cabotinage of women, their love of admiration, and 
their instinct for maternity. No wonder the actresses 
like it. But the play itself is by no means a master- 
piece. I don't wish to repeat the cheap sneer about 
“made in Germany,” for the faults of the play— 
crudity, heaviness of touch, “ provinciality ’—are 
sufficiently common in ovr own English work, as 
Matthew Arnold knew. Sudermann seems to have 
no notion of the value of irony, of fastidiousness, of 
measure, of grace. He is always bringing his fist 
down with a bang; bawling out the most obvious 
things. Nor is mere coarseness of execution the 
worst of it. To my mind the play betrays a real 
vulgarity ofideas. I do not say that Sudermann has 
exaggerated the narrow bigotry and crass Philistinism 
of a little German town; but I do say that he has 
sketched it spitefully, like a man who has a grudge 
against it, so that the picture lacks tone, humour, 
and good-humour. On the other hand, he paints the 
contrasting picture of the opulent, caressed, “ emancl 
pated” prina donna far too lovingly. He positively 
revels in the description of her pet parrot, her Italian 
courier, her French maid, her tame singing-master, 
her trunks, her hats, her silk undergarments. A 
young reporter sent to interview her would not 
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have been more impressed. It is here one misses 
the saving grace of irony. Let Sudermann describe 
Magda’s magnificent externals by all means, because 
it is necessary that we should have these things 
contrasted with the bare ugliness of the Schwartze 
household, but he should not have described them 
in that open-mouthed way, that air de croire que 
cest arrivé. Of all the rubbish talked and 
written about the “artistic temperament,” its 
superiority to all law, its supreme import- 
ance in the scheme of things, the worst sort 
of rubbish is that which dwells, as Sudermann 
dwells, upon the flashy, material splendour of 
the thing. When the play passes from the 
prima donna aspect of Magda to Magda the in- 
stinctive mother it becomes less vulgar, to be sure, 
because it is almost impossible to vulgarise the 
great theme of maternity, but still the handling 
of the great theme remains commonplace and 
cheap. To make the seducer a petty, pedantic, 
priggish coward, and to see the woman towering 
majestically above him by the sheer dignity of 
motherhood, has become—after the innumerable 
instances of the situation in the Scandinavian 
drama—a mere stage-convention. The life, the 
sincerity, seem to have gone out of it. I am 
almost—and I hope not perversely—tempted to 
long for some play in which we shall find the jille- 
mere grovelling, and the seducer showing himself 
—notwithstanding his sin—a good, honest, mag- 
nanimous fellow. Why not? After all, it is just 
as possible a view of the case as the other. 

It may be that the play itself has put me out of 
temper ; but, frankly, I do not much like Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s Magda. It is too shrill and shrewish. Surely 
Magda was intended to be au fond a lovable 
character? As played at the Lyceum, she seems to 
me detestable, so that all my sympathies go out to 
her narrow old father, and I could even consent to 
dwell with that hideous chromolithograph of the 
German Emperor and that horrible wall-paper— 
anything, anything, rather than the proximity of 
sich @ Woman as Magda, who, with ali her talk 
about art and the free world, and the rest of it, is 
simply a headstrong vixen whom the gift of an 
exceptional singing-voice has raised to a place in 
the world quite beyond her real importance there. 
Upon the one fine thing in the part, the majesty 
of motherhood in even the most unworthy type of 
woman, Duse, with the instinct of genius, fastened 
greedily, and gave us such a rendering of that as is 
scarcely to be hoped for twice in a lifetime. Here 
Mrs. Campbell quite failed toimpress me. I could only 
wonder why she talked of her baby in Italian. Was it 
because Duse did? Or is the blunder Sudermann’s? 
For a blunder it assuredly is to make a mother 
utter the deepest feelings of her heart in anything 
but her mother-tongue. Mind, I am not saying that 
Mrs. Campbell's Magda is a failure; it would never 
be that with the actress’s curiously “ magnetic” 
personality, her distinction, her swift intelligence. 
Her misfortune is that she follows in the part the 
greatest genius of the modern stage. The Schwartze 
of Mr. James Fernandez is a careful and weighty— 
too weighty—performance. Sudermann’s heavy hand 
isno doubt partly to blame for this; but still there 
might be something cf real nobility and something 
of pathos, too, in the figure of the old man, and in 
these qualities Mr. Fernandez falls short. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s Pastor Heffterdingk is quite 
admirable, and Mr. Scott Buist’s Von Keller a very 
competent bit of work. The play has been put on 
the stage with the greatest care—stove, chromo- 
lithographs, wall-paper and all having, I understand, 
been brought from Germany for the occasion; and I 
have no reason to doubt the assertion of the play- 
bill that Mr. Louis Parker has “ faithfully translated” 
the original. 

It would seem that Divorcons is one of the things 
We are to have always with us. Londoners have 
had frequent opportunities of seeing Chaumont and 
Jane May play it in the original French; Eleonora 

































































Duse has done it for us in choice Italian; and now 
an adaptation at the Royalty, The Queen's Proctor, 
by Mr. Herman Merivale, puts it into broken English. 
I say broken English because Sardou’s Cyprienne 
has been turned for the occasion into an Italian 
lady, wedded not to a bourgeois Des Prunelles but to 
an English fox-hunting baronet, while the lover, 
Adhémar, becomes an attaché at the Italian Embassy 
in London. Hence we are treated to a good deal of 
“You Eengleesh,” “It is-a raining-a what you call 
z3 dogs and ze cats,” and other freaks of lingua 
Inglesa in bocca Romana. The change, however, is a 
good one, because it enables Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
to give us an entirely new Cyprienne—no longer the 
ultra-logical, calculating, rather commonplace little 
heroine of Sardou, but a passionate, not to say 
voleanic, daughter of the South. Miss Vanbrugh 
makes a good deal of her part, and it is undoubtedly 
the best thing she has yet done, because she does it, 
as the cant phrase goes, “ with conviction,” because 
she is tremendously in earnest. Now, to be tremen- 
dously in earnest on a hot night in June is no small 
achievement. I see that Mr. Clement Scott is as 
tremendously in earnest in his admiration of 
Miss Vanbrugh’s performances as the lady her- 
self in the accomplishment of it. “She is not 
ashamed to act,” he says. “She lets herself 
go, and it is certain that the time is coming 
when, as George Bernard Shaw points out, the 
modern university shamefacedness and indifference 
to enthusiasm will have to be reconsidered. The 
stage of the last ten or a dozen years has been 
afraid to act for very shame, but the public of 
to-day intend to make actors act and actresses act 
instead of being mere lay-figures and shams.” This 
is a rather cryptic utterance, and I can only explain 
it by the suggestion Dr. Johnson gave when ques- 
tioned about some obscurity of Pope’s: “ Depend 
upon it, sir, i¢ was intended to vex somebody.” 
Perhaps Mr. Scott intended to vex Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, who plays (in this piece as well 
as out of it) the part of Miss Vanbrugh’s 
husband, for Mr. Bourchier is an Oxford man 
and so, I suppose, an exponent of the modern 
“university shamefacedness,” whatever that may 
be. And yet I have never detected any shame- 
facedness in Mr. Bourchier’s performance—and I see 
that Mr. Scott praises him, too—so presumably we are 
to understand that the fell disease of “university 
shamefacedness” spared Mr. Bourchier during his 
academic career. But what is this university 
shamefacedness? It is the first time I have ever 
found any such quality attributed to our ancient 
seats of learning. Perhaps Mr. Shaw, who seems 
to have put the notion into Mr. Scott's head, will 
explain. Mr. Shaw’s ideas on the English uni- 
versities—probably derived from a famous trip to 
Oxford, on which occasion, I have been told, festive 
undergraduates poured pails of water on him (for 
once forgetting their “shamefacedness”) in Mag- 
dalen cloisters—ought to be well worth having. 
Meanwhile, let it be cheerfully conceded that neither 
Miss Vanbrugh, who was not at a university, nor 
Mr. Bourchier, who was, betrays any university 
shamefacedness in playing The Queen's Proclor. 
And let us resolve, at the same time, to keep 
a watchful eye on all the university graduates 
who have taken to the stage, and insist that they 
shall not bs shamefaced in the bad old Oxford (or 
should it be Cambridge?) fashion. Sir Henry Irving 
has some honorary degrees; let him see to it that 
they make him not shamefaced. I believe Mr. 
Herman Merivale, too, is an Oxford man; that, no 
doubt, is why his Queen's Proctor shows distinct 
—what shall they be called? symptoms? stigmata ? 
of shamefacedness—which was certainly not a 
quality visible to the naked eye in Divorcons. Apart 
from the acting of the two principals, the best thing in 
the piece is Mr. Mark Kinghorne’s Scotch waiter, 
ultra-conscientious, nervous, and shamefaced (the sad 
result of a Scotch university training no doubt). 
A. B. W. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE RATIONAL USE OF THE SABBATH.” 


Dear §S1r,—The writer of your article on the above subject 
(May 23rd) seems to forget that it is thanks to a “ Sabbatarian ” 
law which forbids work on Sunday that working men and 
women are able on that day to visit picture galleries. That 
their holiday needs such protection is shown by the fact that, 
Sunday fishing not being illegal, the Lowestoft and Yarmouth 
fish companies oblige the men in their employment to give up 
Sunday rest and Sunday privileges. Let us abandon by all 
means the prejudice which has hitherto deprived the working 
man of innocent Sunday amusement, but let us stick to the 
principle through which he is now able to enjoy it. In the 
opinion of the writer of your article “the rational use of 
the Sabbath ’’ should, apparently, entail innocent amusement for 
the Londoner and hard work for the Cornish fishermav. Is 
this because “the intellectual reach of the fisherman” is so 
limited that he actually prefers to spend some portion of his 
Sunday in church or chapel ?—Yours faithfally, 

Penzance, May 30th. A. M. ARMSTRONG, 

Who has proposed to compel the Cornish fishermen to work on 








Sunday? We certainly should resist such a proposal as 
heartily as our correspondent would.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 
ODE UPON ECKINGTON BRIDGE, 
RIVER AVON, 





i () PASTORAL heart of England! like a psalm 
Of green days telling with a quiet beat— 
O wave into the sunset flowing calm! 
O tiréd lark descending on the wheat! 
Lies it all peace beyond that western fold 
Where now the lingering shepherd sees his star 
Rise upon Malvern? Paints an Age of Gold 
Yon cloud with prophecies of linkéd ease— 
Lulling this land, with hills drawn up like 
knees, 
To drowse beside her implements of war ? 


2. Man shall outlast his battles. They have swept 
Avon from Naseby Field to Severn Ham, 
And Evesham’s dedicated stones have stepped 
Down to the dust with Montfort’s oriflamme. 
Nor the red tear nor the reflected tower 
Abides; but yet these eloquent grooves remain 
Worn in the sandstone parapet hour by hour 
By labouring bargemen where they shifted 
ropes. 
E’en so shall man turn back from violent 
hopes 
To Adam's cheer, and toil with spade again. 


~) 


. Ay, and his mother Nature, to whose lap 
Like a repentant child at length he hies, 
Not in the whirlwind or the thunder-clap 
Proclaims her more tremendous mysteries: 
But when in winter’s grave, bereft of light, 
With still, small voice divinelier whispering 
—Lifting the green head of the aconite, 
Feeding with sap of hope the hazel-shoot— 
She feels God's finger active at the root, 
Turns in her sleep,and murmurs of the Spring. 


Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“WEIR OF HERMISTON.” 


N the first paragraph of his Editorial Note upon 
“Weir of Hermiston” Mr. Colvin informs us that 
this fragment of a tale holds “certainly the highest 
place” among Stevenson's writings. In the last 
paragraph he talks of “ the seizing and penetrating 
power of the author's ripened art as exhibited in the 
foregoing pages, the wide range of character and 
emotion over which he sweeps with so assured a 
hand, his vital poetry of vision and magic of pre- 
sentment.” 


It seems to me that Mr. Colvin had already 
sufficiently proclaimed his opinion of “Weir of 








Hermiston” in his Epilogue to the “ Vailima Let. 
ters”"—“The time was now ripe—had only the 
strength sufficed—for his career as a creative writer 
to enter upon a new and ampler phase. The frag. 
ment on which he wrought during the last month 
of his life gives to my mind (as it did to his own) 
for the first time the full measure of his powers ; and 
if in the literature of romance there is to be found 
work more masterly, of more piercing human insight, 
or more concentrated imaginative vision and beauty, 
I do not know it.” Very likely not: and the tribute 
was at least appropriately spoken. But I think the 
appropriateness disappears when we find this opinion 
dogmatically asserted in an appendix to the pub. 
lished fragment. “Certainly the highest place,” 
says Mr. Colvin; and obviously believes he has put 
the matter beyond question. 


But come, now. Not even in the opinions of the 
good and great does certainty, constant and absolute, 
reside. And I would respectfully ask if this oracular 
attitude of Mr. Colvin’s be altogether wise. Is there 
no danger of its rousing a mild and wondering 
resentmentamong those—I willnotattempttocompute 
their numbers, but they cannot be wholly negligible 
—who have not yet enjoyed a course of critical 
instruction at Mr. Colvin’s feet, and are quite 
unprepared to be lifted so complacently on Mr. 
Colvin’s avuncular knee? And is there no danger 
that some reflection of this mild resentment may be 
extended to the book itself? I hope, indeed, that | 
over-estimate this danger. For, in truth, “ Weir of 
Hermiston ” appears to me a very splendid fragment 
of romance, and one that toa great extent justifies 
Mr. Colvin’s eulogiums—had they only appeared 
elsewhere. 


But “certainly the highest” ? We are speaking 
of a fragment, be pleased to remember: and this 
fragment should be considered not as something 
complete in itself, but as that for which Stevenson 
intended it, a portion of a work to be hereafter 
completed. Considering it thus, I confess that it 
seems to contain elements of weakness—of weakness 
over which it is quite possible that Stevenson would 
have triumphed, but I hardly think we do wicsely in 
assuming that he would have triumphed as a matter 
of course. Let us pass the main difficulty of the 
plot—the practical difficulty which Mr. Colvin 
admits he cannot solve—of getting Lord Hermiston 
to preside at his son’s trial. It seems that Stevenson 
meant Hermiston, like an old Roman, to pass 
sentence on his only son: and this was to be the 
great “situation” of the book: “but I am assured 
on the best legal authority of Scotland that no 
judge, however powerful, either by character or 
office, could have insisted on presiding at the trial 
of a near kinsman of his own.” It is therefore not 
easy to see how Stevenson could have brought his 
tale into line with fact unless at considerable cost to 
the climax. 


This difficulty, however, lies outside the written 
fragment, on which alone we are trying just now to 
build our prophecies of a story that will never be 
completed. Now one of the first things to be noted 
of the written fragment is that it exhibits a method 
of narrative which is very unlike the method of 
** Kidnapped” or of “The Master of Ballantrae,” or 
(for that matter) of “The Ebb Tide.” Mr. Colvin 
would say that in “ Weir of Hermiston” Stevenson's 
career as a creative writer was entering upon a new 
and ampler phase. Well, he had at all events begun 
to amplify his method of narrative. He would seem 
to have reconsidered the position once taken up'in 


an esssay (if I remember), that the first rule of nar- © 


rative is to make every sentence help forward the 
tale; or at least to be inclinivg to a more liberal 
interpretation of his own teaching. The characters 
of “ Weir of Hermiston” do not, as of old, spring up 
and take shape and grow in the rush of talk and 
incident, but are elaborated beforehand and placed 
upon the stage in almost every case with a formal, 
and sometimes with a very lengtby introduction. 
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Even the unfortunate Mrs, Weir is prefaced with a 
jist of ancestors whom she did not resemble; while 
Weir himself and Kirstie and the four brothers 
of Cauldstaneslap sit for their portraits (like 
the Australian cricketers) before they begin 
to play. Nor is this all. In places, as in the 
opening of the magnificent eighth chapter, we 
have moralising, naked and unashamed. There is 
no challenging its beauty; Stevenson’s moralising 
was always beautiful; but he used to print his 
moralisings and his romantic stories in separate 
pooks. Nor am I venturing to breathe a complaint 
against his new method. I simply point out that 
for Stevenson it was a new method, and that we 
should be cautious therefore of predicting its 
immediate success in a long and sustained story. 
Throughout his career he was experimenting cease- 
lessly, and he never set his hand to an experiment 
of greater interest; but that it was an “assured 
hand” (in Mr. Colvin’s phrase) I must, after read- 
ing the fifty pages devoted to showing how Archie 
and the younger Kirstie fell in love at first sight, 
take leave to doubt. 


Thereareelementsof danger, too, inboth the young 
men. Archie stands more than once on the verge of 
priggery, if he do not overstep it; and Frank Innes 
issurely a trifle inadequate. A meddling fool may 
serve to set great events in train, but this particular 
fool is doomed to seduce Kirstie while the image of 
Archie is yet vivid in her heart. There lay the crux 
of the book. Had that point been passed, and 
passed triumphantly, Mr. Colvin’s “prave orts” 
might have been accepted without a murmur. But, 
after all, it is the business of a work of art to cope 
with the difficulties of its own creating, and “ Weir 
of Hermiston” never arrived at its great test. Who 
will deny that only consummate art could have 
made the seduction of Kirstie convincing or even 
tolerable? Given such a Frank Innes how many 
men of all that have written fiction could have made 
it convincing or even tolerable? Can you name 
three? No. This story had still to be tested before 
itcould hold “the highest place among its author's 
writings.” 


I declare I will not utter another word of doubt- 
ing. As it is, I dare say some idiot will arise and 
assert that this causerie was written in a spirit of 
detraction. Why, sir, were the book as naked as 
“Castle Dangerous,” he that would spy upon it must 
(as Stevenson once observed) wear the name of Ham. 
But it is, on the contrary, a rich and beautiful 
fragment: how beautiful, an unofficial admirer of 
Stevenson might even now be trying to say, had not 
Stevenson's editor and official admirer considered it 
within his province to forestall criticism with that 
oracular “ Note.” “ Weir of Hermiston” might have 
been Stevenson’s masterpiece; but in any case it 
would have had some pretty stout rivals. 


A. T. Q. C. 
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A COMMENT ON SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS Prepecessors, By Frederick S. 
Boas, M.A. London: John Murray. 


T will be always a question whether any one mortal 
is wide-minded enough to give usa commentary on 
the whole of Shakespeare. The less indulgent critic 
may even hold that it is no question at all; that the 
thing cannot be done and ought not to be attempted. 
But what will not daring man attempt? Mr. Boas, 
reading with delight in the pages that he has studied 
80 minutely, feels drawn to an expression of his 
thoughts, which, if it did no more than send us back 
to the plays themselves, would, on the whole, be 
justified. However, it does a good deal more. This 





volume, written with elegance, and sometimes with 
spirit, well balanced, and surely erudite in a sound 
English fashion, throws into serviceable shape pretty 
much all that is known of the supreme romanticist. 
All, did we say? But how little it is, and how frag- 
mentary! By the most diligent searching, and not 
without infinite conjecture, some fresh touches have 
been added to the portrait with which everyone is 
acquainted. If we choose, we may now imagine that 
Shakespeare had seen Venice and Verona before he 
put on the stage his Romeo and his Shylock. It is 
not improbable. that he was once in Auld Reekie ; 
and ingenious travellers have remarked in the 
witches’ cauldron some flavour of Scottish cookery. 
Last of all—too late, indeed, for notice at the hands 
of our author—comes the suggestion from France 
that he who composed Hamlet may well have set 
eyes upon the haunted places of Elsinore. We should 
like these things to be true; they are certainly not 
impossible, and the thought of them relieves in 
some degree that thrice-onfolding gloom which hides 
Shakespeare from our view as a creature of flesh and 
blood, and makes him as ghostly as he is real. 

Touching the sonnets, Mr. Boas holds out no new 
lights; but he has marshalled the lines of inquiry, 
and, as we read him, we feel disposed to agree. The 
enigmatic “ W. H.” would then be William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke ; the rival poet, George Chapman ; 
but the “dark lady” to whom one series of these 
perplexing poems are surely dedicated would be still 
unknown. Since they are autobiography, we may 
well believe that the middle period of Shakespeare’s 
animated and striving days abounded in tempests. 
But there came a serene close, exquisitely tranquil, 
subdued to the music and the philosophy of which 
Prospero held the secret. What in the Stratford, 
yeoman-like nature was earthy and calculating 
remained all through; as Walter Scott’s ambition 
was to be a laird at Abbotsford, so Hamlet down 
in Warwickshire could not deny himself the hope 
of founding a family. The most universal genius 
which the world ever saw had his roots in that 
loamy soil. He was Saxon no less than Celtic, 
practical and ideal, marvellously sensitive, yet as 
cool in business as a farmer bargaining about a 
score of ewes. Why should he not be? All this, 
at any rate, is effectively put before us here; and 
we shall find it difficult to call up a vision of the 
poet not, in the main, resembling that which the 
writer has evoked from hints and surmises scattered 
through a hundred books. His industry cannot be 
gainsaid ; the form into which he has cast its results 
deserves much praise. 

Thera is in Mr. Boas a resolved intention to prove 
that Shakespeare did not aim at originality, whether 
of subject or treatment; and he gives his grounds. 
Certainly, the most famous poets are not the most 
original. It is astonishing to reflect how boldly and 
abundantly the Homeric singers must have borrowed; 
while Virgil, Dante, Milton, Goethe remind us of 
tesselated marbles, with their countless allusions 
and most artistic dovetailing of other men’s work into 
their own. The predecessors of Shakespeare seem 
to have been all the world. But, in especial, think 
of the Coventry Miracle-Plays; of the Italian ro- 
mances; of Plutarch and the English chroniclers ; 
again, of Kit Marlowe, furnishing the blank verse 
that was to be so largely manipulated and wrought 
to such divers effects by his heir and assign in poetic 
craftsmanship, from Richard I/I. onwards to Cym- 
beline ; once more, of Lyly and that brilliant yet 
dainty prose of which we shall find echoes in As 
You Like It and A Winter’s Tale; of Kyd, also, 
whose “ well-sustained” tragic plot and melancholy 
vein were not without influence on J/amlet, Lear, 
Othello ; and, lastly, of the wild roysterer Greene, a 
dissolute tavern-bird, his eyes full of lovely dreams, 
his spirit, sitting aloof from the riot all round, 
fashioning those perfect women whom Shakespeare 
took for a pattern when he moulded Hermione, 
Miranda, and Imogen. Here is plagiarism, and some- 
thing more. It is evident that genius does not work 
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ina vacuum. Had Shelley learned that truth earlier 
which he was beginning to perceive when he wrote 
The Cenci, there is no telling what masterpieces 
he might have achieved, unless, in any event, the 
sea-change which took him out of the world was 
destined to be. Will modern poets and novelists lay 
the same to heart ? 

Shakespeare’s view of existence, says Mr. Boas, 
continuing his sketch, was concentric with all aspects 
of life. His own commentary does not quits bear him 
out. In the four periods to which he assigns the 
plays—and with plausible, if not absolutely convinc- 
ing, reasons—we do not light upon a religious period. 
Never once can we remark in the high tragedian those 
elements, mystical or meditative or transcendental, 
which are the very breath of Dante—nay, of Easterns 
like Sadi and Hafiz. On this side, Shakespeare holds 
of the Renaissance—he is intensely secular and 
magnificent; he is not the man whose eyes have been 
opened to a realm beyond. The well-meaning effort 
which Mr. Boas makes in treating of King Lear to 
find pity no less than strength in the gods—the 
dark powers that govern from an impenetrable 
sanctuary, and themselves are governed by Fate, 
whom alone Shakespeare seems to recognise—is not 
convincing. Hamlet, you would say, has seen the 
veil rent; but he abides a sceptic. And though 
retribution may be the law cf this lower world, 
we shall never learn from our Shakespeare what is 
the law of any world to come. It is a stern re- 
ticence like this which makes him inwardly modern, 
despite his gorgeous medieval masquerades. If he 
drew himself in the Danish prince, then we know 
his conclusion : “ The rest is silence.” 

But, in truth, the comment on which we are 
dwelling hardly touches these deep questions. It 
is composed with too fluent a pen. Bibliography, 
dates of publication, references to current events, 
structure of the verse, strong or weak endings, and 
so forth, all are handled competently, with modest 
courage, and in the most amiable tone. Ought we 
to expect more? The text, as will happen whenever 
it is so high-soaring and splendid, kills the comment 
—the sun puts out all lesser flames. We find our- 
selves turning the pages listlessly, wondering why 
we must read, transferred to prose sentences, the 
lines that we know by heart. Has the author noted 
sometimes in church how cold is that second serving 
of Scripture in the clergyman’s discourse, which was 
so fervid and sublime in the original? It is a 
disease incident to second servings; the cicorone’s 
version of noble histories will ever meet with this 
ill-fortune. Yet we cannot send all our guides 
adrift ; and a book judiciously planned, of moderate 
length, pleasant to the eye and the taste—all 
which is to be said of this one—ought to lead a 
troop of readers to the Shakespearian tree of know- 
ledge, which, though it be guarded by the wise old 
serpent of erudition, has fruit for all time and no 
penalty attached to the eating thereof, 
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BIG GAME. 


In THE Haunts oy Witp Game. By F. V. Kirby. 
burgh: Blackwood. 


Edin- 


To evjoy this most entertaining volume one does 
not require to be instinct with the heart-throbbing 
which takes a man when within gunshot of a 
royal buck in the Scottish deer forest, or acute 
with anxiety at the approach of the driven grouse 
in the heather-circled butt among the Scottish 
hills; for the breathless keenness at the “ stalking” 
of a rabbit, ocr at the watching for a shot 
at some wood-pigeons expected to cut across the 
corner of a wheat-field elbowing into a low copse, is 
enough to stamp one as thoroughly equipped to go 
with this born sportsman to the wilds of South 
Africa and rapturously witness his splendid sport 
there. An excellent portrait introduces us to the 
author, who, in his contributions to Land and Water, 








took the curious nom de plume of Magagamba; ang 
the dedication of the portly volume to the late 
J. Moray Brown, a prince among sportsmen, assures 
us that we have no small treat before us. If there 
was any doubt, this would be dispelled by a mere 
glance at the numerous and admirable illustrations 
by Mr. C. Whymper. 

The district which encloses the haunts of the 
wild game, bagged by Mr. Kirby during the last few 
years, lies north of Delagoa Bay, on the eastward 
and seaward side of the Drakensberg range, ang 
embraces an area of about seven thousand square 
miles. The terrace country lying between the main 
range and its foothills is very open ; and, in combina- 
tion with the rough and broken country below it, 
presents to the eye some of the grandest scenery 
in South Africa, Everywhere the bald and rocky 
shoulders of the mountains give birth to full and 
swiftly flowing streams. Every grassy kloof echoes 
the laugh and song of sparkling rivulets, along with 
the moan of doves “and murmuring of innumerable 
bees,” which are ever attracted by the sugar-bush 
of the Boers. Rich in vegetation of bewildering 
variety, and teeming with animal life, it is the 
happy hunting-ground of those who love big game. 
Iato this land the author takes us to see his 
manly and exhilarating sport, for he hates the 
exterminating brutality of indiscriminate slaughter, 
Sometimes unlooked-for success rewards his efforts, 
while at others his disappointment is keen and not 
unreasonable; but he is ever content to take the 
good luck with the bad. He turns the whistling 
reedbuck out from its bed of ferns; he sees the oribi 
bounding away before him over the sloping hillside; 
whilst time and again the wily duiker springs up 
from the long grass at his fect. The agile klip- 
springer bounds from crag to crag, and the quaint 
*msumbi dodges the dogs from cover to cover. The 
beautiful bushbuck challenges him in the early morn- 
ings on the skirts of the grey forest ; the tough bush- 
pig falls beneath his assegais or that of his faithful 
May ; and the graceful koodoo, fairly stalked on the 
misty hillside krantz, bows its proud head before his 
rifle. Roaming elsewhere for sport, he makes the 
grim buffalo grudgingly yield; and by day and night, 
through kloofs and over krantzes, he seeks the lair 
of the savage leopard and, facing it fairly at close 
quarters, stops its lightning charge with a cool shot, 
the shout of success ringing through the dark kloof 
while still the beautiful animal’s last gasping roar 
weirdly assails the ear. He next treks down on to 
the flats of the low country and gazes delightedly 
at the troops of game thundering over the sandy 
ridges-—zebra, wildebeeste, sassaby, and impala; the 
heavy waterbuck meets him by every river bank, 
aud at night he lies awake listening to the tittering 
jackals, the hy:ena’s shriek, and the distant roaring 
of the lions. There the tireless hunting-dogs are in 
full cry, the sable—the grandest of antelopes—giv- 
ing rattling sport, and drawing from him expressions 
of keenest admiration for its beauty and pluck. The 
great harmless giraffe is not spared by his unerring 
rifle. And lastly, he shows us the desert chief, and 
we imagine we hear through the night-watches the 
thunder of its marvellous voice. Then he accepts 
the challenge to combat offered, and conquers with 
bursting pride at the death-risk. He has learned by 
experience to respect the noble lion as the king of 
beasts. 

It is impossible to give even an outline of this large 
volume, bristling with adventures. To make pictures 
vivid the author uses the big “I” very frequently; 


but there is no brag about him: the real sportsman . 


runs through all. He is of opinion that but for the 
inertness of the Transvaal Government buffaloes 
would still exist in considerabie numbers, not only 
in the deep kloofs at the foot of the range itself, but 
also in the wide extent of  tsetse-fly-infested 
bush-veldt bordering on the Drakensberg range. 
But not until the game was already practically 
exterminated was any.law passed to restrict the 
shooting, and even then but little protection was 
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extended to the poor buffalo, for it was enacted 
that by the payment of £10 for a licence they could 
be shot practically ad lib. Since the publication of 
the volume, however, the game law has been revised, 
aud—when too late—buffalo shooting has been pro- 
hibited. Fourteen years ago Mr. Kirby saw the 
eastern portion of the Transvaal a perfect paradise 
for big game of all descriptions—elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippopotami, buffalo, giraffe, eland, roan and 
cable antelope; now, alas! we speak of almost all as 
we do of the deinotherium and the dodo—animals 
that have been. 

The author devotes a hundred and fifty pages to 
the leopard; for he is ashamed that in works of 
sport far too little attention has been given to this 
much-maligned but beautiful animal. He ignores 
the epithets—“ sneaking,” “cowardly,” and “ skulk- 
ing” —which are too often thrown at it; for he has 
very frequently found it an incredibly daring brute, 
which will show fight when a larger and more power- 
ful animal would try to back out of it. Writers have 
not made sufficient allowance for the animal’s natural 
habits and mode of life. The strength of a leopard 
is really wonderful when its weight and size are con- 
sidered ; yet one of 180 1b. weight can drag a water- 
buck bull—fully 400 lb. weight—a long distance. 
The author’s experience, also, bears out the fact 
that one is more likely to come across leopards 
unexpectedly in places where they are plentiful 
than to find them by searching; and for every 
leopard sought for and found, half a dozen are met 
with quite unexpectedly. This keeps the sportsman 
always on the alert. The innate cunning of the 
animal also makes the certainty of killing less 
absolute. Yet the author rightly says that, 
after all, “ What would shooting be worth without 
failures? One would not give a straw to be always 
certain of every shot being a hit, or of always find- 
ing game when and where one wants it. It is the 
glorious element of uncertainty in all things con- 
nected with the sport or with life itself, which makes 
sport worth following and life worth the living. 
Failures are the sauceof the whole business, which give 
zest and piquancy to that which would otherwise very 
soon pall on the taste. Success, then, when it comes, 
is doubly pleasant.” The author gives a thrilling 
description of the lion hunt in which he was for the 
first time successful. He was nearly choked by the 
awful beating of his heart when he nervously 
pressed the trigger of his rifle, point:d at a full- 
grown lion directly opposite to him. Though he 
heard the sounds of the awful struggles and the 
deep savage growling of the wounded brute, as it 
fell with its back broken on the edge of the reeds, 
the delight at his success overcame all feelings of 
pity he might otherwise have felt for the stricken 
creature, only a moment before so full of savage life 
and conscious strength. The true nobility of a real 
sportsman’s soul is brought out when Mr. Kirby 
describes his regr=t at having killed a beautiful 
giraffe, too innocent for genuine sport. Chased from 
a happy valley the poor brute was tired down till it 
received its death-blow to gratify a love of “ sport.” 
“Think you,” he says, “that if at that moment I 
could have given its life back, the last fatal shot 
would ever be fired? A thousand times no. I 
honestly felt that at that moment I would have 
smashed my rifle there and then to fragments on 
the stones. ‘Better not to do the deed than 
Weep it done.’” Yet Mr. Kirby could rejoice with 
unbounded pride when, at the risk of his life, he 
killed three lions in less than twenty minutes. 
His love for his horse and dog and native hunters 
saow the true manliness under the iron nerve. Of 
his dog Rover he is always speaking as of a dear 
human friend. This hero of many a hard-fought 
fight died of old age; its master ever conning over 
Whyte - Melville’s well-known song, as to the 
existence of these dumb, faithful creatures in a 
future state :— 

“Could I think we'd meet again, it wou'd lighten half my pain, 


tha 7 a spun TD nti - am 9 39 
the placa where my gallant Rover died ! 











PASSAGES IN MONETARY HISTORY. 


Tae History or Currency: 1252-1894, By W. A. Shaw, 
M.A. London: Clement Wilson. 

SELECTED Tracts AND DocUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
EneitisHh Monrrary History. Same Author and 


Publisher. 


THE title of the first of these books is a misnomer. 
What Mr. Shaw deals with is the history of coined 
money, not the histery of currency in the broader 
acceptation of the term. Besides, the history of 
currency implies an attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of monetary systems from the earliest times; 
whereas Mr. Shaw starts with the middle of the 
thirteenth century. A more serious fault is that 
the book has too much the character of a pamphlet. 
It seems to have been undertaken for the purpose 
of refuting the Bimetallists. Bimetallism, we 
freely grant, is a mischievous craze, but it is only 
& passing craze; and the interest and value of an 
historical work are lessened by ever-recurring con- 
troversies. We venture to think, too, that the book 
would be not only more attractive but more service- 
able if it were not quite so narrow in its scope. Mr. 
Shaw writes as a specialist. He treats of coined 
money exclusively, never turning aside for a moment 
even to glance at the political, financial, or com- 
mercial causes that influenced those who made 
the various experiments which he traces. It is 
manifestly impossible, however, to understand those 
experiments without some statement, however brief 
aud cursory, of the events out of which they arose. 
For example, to what extent were the constant 
changes made in the ratio between the value of 
gold and the value of silver due to the financial 
embarrassments of those who made them? Again, 
how far were those changes due to alterations in 
the great trade movements of the world? And what 
influence was exercised over those changes by the 
growth of intelligence? The great historical changes, 
intellectual, economic, and political, must have exer- 
cised immense influence on all departments of human 
activity; and a history of money which would 
really bring out the effects of those changes upon 
currency systems would be exceedingly interesting 
and instructive. But Mr. Shaw troubles himself 
with none of them. He sticks closely and doggedly 
to his sketch of mere monetary systems, and he 
fancies that he is able to account for all the 
phenomena by hard and fast rules which he 
conceives to be well established. The Floren- 
tine gold currency provides a case in point. 
When the rulers of Florence introduced it they 
fixed for the time being the ratio that was to 
prevail between the two sets of coins. They did 
not endeavour to fix a ratio permanently. They 
seem to have been guided by the actual market 
value of the two metals; and certainly they 
changed the ratio frequently. All the other States 
that imitated the policy of Florence did precisely 
the same thing. Nothing is more remarkable, in 
running through Mr. Shaw’s book, than the number 
of times that the ratio was changed, not in one 
country or a few, but in all. Mr. Shaw deduces 
from these constant changes the two following 
conclusions :—Firstly, that an experience of about 
six and a half centuries proves beyond question 
that a permanent ratio between the value of gold 
and the value of silver cannot be maintained ; and, 
secondly, that the use of two standards of value 
at the same time causes inevitable and perpetual 
mischief to the State or States that try to maintain 
such a system. The conclusions are sound ; but the 
evidence is by no means sufficient to establish them. 
Mr. Shaw points out that whenever a Government 
valued silver too highly,as compared with gold, gold 
was exported from the country where it was valued 
too cheaply, and silver either actually became, or 
threatened to become, the sole money of that 
country. Similarly, he points out that when silver 
was valued too cheaply the silver was exported and 
gold alone remained, unless the Government altered 
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the valuation. But Mr. Shaw does not bring for- 
ward sufficient evidence to convince a _ sceptical 
reader that the export was in reality due to the over- 
high or over-low valuation of one metal, and to that 
alone. Even in our own country in the present day, 
where we have, perhaps, as perfect a monetary 
system as it is possible to establish, we witness 
every now and then large exports of gold—so large 
that the financial community is from time to time 
alarmed, and that the Bank of England has to adopt 
very strenuous measures to restore confidence. The 
exports of gold from this country are due to various 
causes—over-trading at home, a financial crisis 
abroad, a great war, or something of the kind. 
May not similar circumstances have influenced the 
exports of the metals all through the period 
reviewed by Mr. Shaw? We hope that Mr. Shaw, 
whenever he brings out another edition of his very 
useful book, will supplement the information he 
already gives by a wider survey of the various 
causes that influence the value, whether local or 
general, of the precious metals. 

The “ Selected Tracts and Documents” make an 
interesting and instructive contribution to the his- 
tory of English money. The little book is non- 
controversial, and it is confined to a period of very 
little more than a century—from 1626 to 1730. 
The object clearly is to show from the contemporary 
writings of a selected period that Mr. Shaw is right 
in his main argument in his “ History of Currency,” 
and to a certain extent he has succeeded in doing so. 
He divides the work into four sections. The first 
gives a speech by Sir Robert Cotton, made before 
the Privy Council in 1626—that is, shortly after the 
accession of Charles I,—on the suggestion that in 
order to stop coin being exported to the Continent 
the king should debase the coinage. Sir Robert, 
who is well remembered as a great antiquary, dealt 
with the matter historically rather than economic- 
ally; but he was perfectly sound in his principles, 
declaring strongly against debasement and recalling 
the past history of similar attempts. We hardly 
think that Mr. Shaw does full jastice to the speech. 
In any case, it will b3 found well worthy of perusal 
by all who are interested in monetary questions. 
The second section contains extracts from papers 
written by Henry Robinson at the time of the 
Commonwealth regarding the questions of exchange 
and of English monetary history. Robinson held 
office under Cromwell, and he wrote a good deal on 
commercial subjects. Stated as briefly as possible, 
Robinson’s view was that the only way of practically 
preventing a drain of money from this country was 
so to increase our foreign tradeas toinsure a balance 
in our favour. Mr. Shaw objects that this was pure 
mercantilism, and that, under the circumstances of 
the time, it was quite inadequate. This is not the 
place to go into a discussion as to whether it was or 
was not mercantilism ; but there is a very great deal 
to be said in favour of Robinson's view. It is per- 
fectly clear that if a country exports more than 
it imports, and does not borrow abroad, there 
will always be a debt due to it from other 
countries; and that, therefore, if it chooses, it 
can obtain either gold or silver, or both, ac- 
cording to what its monetary system is. It is 
true, as Mr. Shaw contends, that if there was a 
profit upon the export of coins the coins would be 
exported ; and, therefore, it is no doubt true that 
export of ccins would go on even if import of 
bullion was taking place. The real difficulty was 
that Governments everywhere at the time were in 
the habit of raising or lowering by proclamation the 
mint value of their coins. The changes were so 
frequent that almost incessantly there was a profit 
on either importing or exporting from one country 
or other, and, in consequence, there grew up a 
regular trade of that kind. The third section of 
the book deals with the great re-coinage of 1696, 
familiar to all readers of Macaulay. Locke took the 
same view of the matter as Robinson had done 
before him, and he maintained that to raise the 
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denomination of the coins must be quite without 
effect, and could neither bring silver into the country 
nor keep it there; that, therefore, the only effective 
way of remedying the mischief was to insure g 
favourable Dalance of trade. It appears to us that 
Mr. Shaw does not fully grasp Locke’s meaning, 
The last section deals with Sir Isaac Newton's Mint 
Reports. Newton treated the question of coip 
export from a purely practical point of view, his 
effort being persistently to keep the valuations 
in England in accordance with the valuations 
abroad. But though these reports contribute little 
to monetary science, incidentally there is a mags 
of very curious and very valuable information, 
And especially there are facts brought out which 
enable us to see clearly how it was that England, 
which had been a silver-using country up to the end 
of the seventeenth century, became a gold-using 
country in the eighteenth century, and that at the 
beginning of the present century gold monometallism 
was adopted by Parliament. Spain at that time, it 
will be recollected, owned the whole of Central and 
South America—the great silver-producing countries, 
Silver, therefore, came in the first place to Spain. 
But in Spain sixteen ounces of silver were worth 
only one ounce of gold; consequently, silver 
was exported from Spain. Upon the Continent 
fifteen ounces of silver were worth an ounce of gold; 
therefore, the Continent took the silver which Spain 
sold. Here in London the value of silver was inter- 
mediate between its value on the rest of the Con- 
tinent and its value in Spain and Portugal. Silver, 
therefore, did not come to England, but gold did, 
Lastly, in the Far East from nine to twelve ounces 
of silver exchanged for one ounce of gold. There- 
fore, it was very profitable to export silver not only 
from Spain and England but even from the other 
countries of Europe to the Far East, and to bring 
back gold. The final result was that gold alone 
remained in circulation in England, while silver 
alone remained in circulation upon the Continent 
and in the Far East. 


FICTION. 


THE FOLLY OF EvsTAck, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Hichens. London: W. Heinemann. 

Two WomEN AND A Man. A Society Sketch of To-Day. 
By Ellam Fenwicke-Allan, London : Walter Scott, Ltd. 
Tue Lims. An Episode of Adventure. By X. L. London: 

A. D. Innes. 


Tue talent of Mr. Hichens, the author of “The 
Folly of Eustace,” is undeniable. No one who read 
‘“‘The Green Carnation” can doubt that he has 4 
really brilliant gift as story-teller and satirist. But 
it seems to be his misfortune to be able to write 
nothing that does not leave a bad taste in the 
mouth. Take the leading story in the present 
volume as an example. The idea upon which it 
is founded is that a boy at Eton, who is naturally 
of a serious turn of mind, has discovered that he 
attracts most attention when he chooses to act like 
a fool and a buffoon, and has consequently resolved, 
at the mature age of sixteen, that he will always 
henceforth pretend to be a fool, and assume motley 
as his only wear. Within certain limits the idea 1s 
ingenious, but it need hardly be said that a boy who 
is clever enough to entertain it would also be clever 
enough to know when to drop the mask and play 


By Robert 


the man. Such knowledge, however, is not possessed - 


by Eustace. He marries a beautiful girl whom he 
really loves, and at the marriage ceremony, to his 
own secret disgust, behaves like a clown in & 
pantomime; nor does he lay aside the mask 
when he is alone with his bride. Nay, when his 
wife bears him a child, and the child, whom they 
both love tenderly, dies suddenly, he turns his very 
sorrow into a subject of vulgar and ribald buffoonery, 
and carries his pretence so far that when friends 
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come to condole with him after the funeral, they 
find him in his drawing-room, playing with a Noah’s 
ark. If Mr. Hichens had wished us to believe that 
the man’s simulated imbecility had at last become 
real, we should have had no reason to complain of 
this incident, but we are expressly told that whilst 
Rustace is thus trampling on the heart of his wife, 
and turning their most sacred grief into ridicule, he 
was all the time conscious of the degrading folly of 
which he was guilty, and was only held to it because 
of his vow as a boy always to wear the mask of 
folly. In the end, his wife leaves him, and joins a 
man who has mastered the world-old truth that 
there is a time to laugh and a time to weep; and 
the sham fool is left in deserved and ignominious 
solitude. There are other tales in this book, not 
less powerful and original than that of Eustace ; 
but they are all marred by a bizarre extravagance 
that repels the ordinary reader. The commonplace 
izevidently hateful to Mr. Hichens, but, if he wishes 
to succeed, he must not follow the example of his 
own hero, and fall into the delusion that the best 
way of doing so is to be perpetually contorting one’s 
face and grinning through a horse-collar. 

“Two Women and a Man” has in it more sub- 
stance than one usually finds in stories of its modest 
dimensions. It is a very careful study of character 
of a distinctly modern type. The principal per- 
snage is Lady Maud Lyster, a young woman 
dowered with good birth and good looks, possessed 
of a wealthy and devoted husband and beautiful 
children, who, nevertheless, finds her greatest 
pleasure in cultivating the hearts of the husbands 
of her friends. Lady Maud is undeniably interest- 
ing, but she strikes us as being the reverse of agree- 
able. False to the core, she can deceive the woman 
whose husband she is trying to win from her just as 
easily as she can hoodwink her own unlucky spouse. 
Having had many affaires more or less serious, she 
finally resolves to secure for herself the heart of Mr. 
Paul Fane, incited to the achievement by the know- 
ledge that the gentleman in question is notoriously 
inlove with his young wife. It is the story of the 
trial of strength between the wicked Maud and the 
virtuous Mrs. Fane that is told in these pages. Maud 
deserves the credit of not shirking her fences, and 
the way in which she hunts down the priggishly 
didactic Paul bespeaks her an accomplished sports- 
woman. He, poor simpleton, sees nothing of the 
game which delights the bystanders, and is abso- 
lately convinced that the attentions he bestows 
upon the fascinating beauty are the outcome of his 
pity for a woman who has estranged most of her 
friends. Mrs. Fane knows better, and when she 
sees that her stupid husband is on the point of being 
captured despite the virtue of his intentions, she 
takes part in the play herself. Her intervention is 
characterised by a delicate finesse which shows how 
incomparably she is the superior of her husband. 
The story is distinctly bright and clever, though one 
would fain hope that the picture which it gives us 
of life in the “ smart” society of to-day is very much 
overcoloured. 

Russia is still the happy hunting-ground of the 
writer of fiction. She has so much in common with 
Western States and Western life, and, at the same 
Ume,so much that is purely distinctive of herself, 
that the temptation to regard her as the land of 
tomance is almo3t irresistible. It was only the 
other day that Mr. Merriman’s admirable story, 
“The Sowers,” presented itself for notice. In it 
‘tere were many brilliant sketches of present-day 
life in Russia. “The Limb” might almost be 
tegarded as a sequel to “The Sowers,” for it gives 
Ws the same types of character, introduces us 
© similar incidents, and is steeped in the same 
atmosphere, It is not so artistic in construction as 
‘the Sowers,” and some of its digressions are of 
ueedless length; but as a story it has an interest 
that fascinates the reader, whilst every page bears 
Witness to the writer’s knowledge of his subject. 

be real hero of the book is not the lively English 











boy from whom it derives its title—the limb of 
Satan, who has just quitted the Eton playing-fields 
to make his entrance upon life. “The Limb,” 
otherwise Jock Erskine by name, is a delightful 
youth who faces the perils he encounters in the 
service of his friends with absolute equanimity, 
and who escapes from a Russian guard whilst 
he is on his way to Siberia with an ease 
that is peculiarly his own. But though we are 
interested in the adventures of Jock Erskine, 
it is the character of Michka Ravouna that 
attracts us most strongly. This is a mysterious 
boy, brought up as the illegitimate offspring of a 
Jew, who has become the protégé and friend of Prince 
Temnosindy, the philanthropic Russian landowner 
of the story, and of his beautiful sister, the Princess 
Nini. Michka, like “ the limb,” is only a boy, but he 
is a boy of genius, possessing a gift in song which 
wins for him the admiration of every social circle. 
That he isa Jew means that in Russia he is prac- 
tically an outcast, having no friends or companions 
save the Prince and his sister. For them he enter- 
tains a passionate attachment, and with them he is 
working in connection with one of the many secret 
societies for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
There is a terrible Chief of Police who figures 
largely in the story. He loves the Princess Nini, 
though he knows that he loves in vain, and for 
this very reason he plots the ruin of her friends, 
including Michka and Jock Erskine. This terrible 
person has spent a long life of cruelty and blood- 
shed, and now, in his old age, he seems possessed by 
an almost demoniacal hatred of his fellow-creatures. 
More especially is his hatred directed against the 
Jews, so that Michka Ravouna comes in for a double 
measure of his ill-will. The plot of “ The Limb” is 
too full and complicated to be recited here, but we 
have indicated some of the forces which control it. 
We see youth, beauty, genius, and virtue on one side, 
and devilish craft and cruelty on the other, Onlyin 
Russia would it be possible for such craft and cruelty 
to triumph, and even in Russia one would hope that 
the triumph is not a usual one. There is a deep-laid 
plot for the ruin of Michka, into which he is lured by 
one of the agents of the prefect. There is another plot, 
even more daring, for the abduction of Jock Erskine, 
who has incurred his Excellency’s anger. The two 
schemes proceed side by side, and nobody who 
likes exciting and skilful narrative will fail to 
appreciate the way in which they are unfolded. 
But the best thing in the whole book is the story 
of the great love between Michka and the Princess 
Nini, and of the terrible incident by which her 
hopes of bringing him into the Christian Church 
are blighted. This brings to a dramatic close a 
very dramatic story. 





MORE JUNE REVIEWS. 


AMONG the varied contents of Cosmopolis this month 
the first place must be given to the triplet of articles 
with which Mr. Dunckley, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and Herr Theodor Barth, the distinguished publicist 
and member of one branch of the German Liberal 
party, respectively celebrate the approaching Free 
Trade jubilee. Mr. Dunckley emphasises Mr. Villiers’ 
services to the cause, dwells on the magnitude of the 
revolution in which the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was the chief event, and points out that Cobden’s 
prophecies were largely nullified by the series of 
great wars which have since taken place, but 
that they have been in part carried out by 
the commercial-treaty movement of late years. 
He is hopeful, if we continue to get a good 
example. M. Lercy - Beaulieu, himself an ad- 
vocate of colonial empire, dwells rather too 
freely on Cobden’s limitations in this respect, and 
argues that the set-back Free Trade has had 
of late years is mainly due to the agrarian 
revolution, itself a product of the intensity of 
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modern progress. But Herr Barth's article is, per- 
haps, the best and most comprehensive. He justly 
regards the abolition of the Corn Laws as a demo- 
cratic, no less than an economic, triumph; mentions 
(what will be news to most people) that Free Trade 
in corn had been secured for Prussia by her 
bureaucracy in 1818—but then its moving spirit was 
Wilhelm von Humboldt—and shows that it was 
Prince Bismarck who for political reasons took up 
the cry for industrial protection, and gave it 
effect by linking industrial with agricultural 
Protectionism. For the future Herr Barth is 
hopeful of a Free Trade reaction, and prophecies 
that [England at least will keep her head, and 
is far too democratic to be Protectionist. All 
three articles may ke emphatically recommended 
to despondent Liberals. Their weight and import- 
ance rather dwarf the rest of the contents of an 
exceptionally good number. We cannot, indeed, 
feel much moved by the opening sketch by John 
Oliver Hobbes, which strikes us as thoroughly 
artificial and unreal; or by M. Francisque Sarcey’s 
rather naive preference for the logical sequences 
of the French drama against the cloudiness of Ibsen. 
But we have the “Case against Goethe” capitally 
put by Professor Dowden as advocatus diaboli; 
reviews of current French literature by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and current Parisian art by Mr. D. S. MacColl 
and Herr Carl Aldenhoven; varied literary history 
and criticism, a solid historical article on the 
foundation of the Jesuit order, a charming travel 
sketch (in German) of Lake Trasimene, and the three 
political chronicles. Of these Mr. Norman’s contains 
a tremendous indictment of Spanish action in Cuba, 
and a prophecy that President Cleveland may sud- 
denly intervene and (Protectorates being unprovided 
for by the Constitution of the United States) that 
the island will become a State of the Union. On 
South Africa he expresses what most people must 
have felt—that the case of each side is unanswer- 
able. The German chronicler, save for a _ brief 
reference (@ propos of an attack on his view last 
month) to Alsace-Lorraine, confines himself to the 
Transvaal, and hopes in general terms that we shall 
be reasonably considerate of foreign interests; M. 
F. de Pressensé gives us a novel view of the 
French crisis: M. Méline’s advent, we learn, repre- 
sents an appeal to the rural democracy of France, 
the landwehr of the defence of Society against 
Socialism. 

With the exception of the remarkable article by 
Mr. G.S. Fort, on which some comments will be found 
elsewhere,the Nineteenth Century has no contribution 
so conspicuous as some of those in the Contemporary 
and Cosmopolis. We ought, perhap:, to except Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ Sheridan,” a brief sketch founded on 
Mr. Fraser Rae’s memoir, indicating inter alia the 
importance of the period in Parliamentary history 
and the amount of Parliamentary work—including 
drudgery—that the meteor-like Sheridan did. Dr. 
Fitch’s criticism of some flaws in the [ducation 
Bill should not be overlooked amid the chorus of 
denunciation of that measure. A veteran educa- 
tional expert, and a defender of the dual system 
of Board and Voluntary schools, he points out 
—what some Liberals would do well to remember 
—the dangers of the kind of decentralisation 
the Bill introduces, the fear (justified by the con- 
dition of education in the backward States of the 
American Union) that in some districts education 
may go back, and that everywhere there will be 
greater laxity in inspectorial supervision and criti- 
cism ; he denounces “ the crude and wasteful device” 
of a grant to all schools alike (“in thousands there 
is no strain at all”), and he vigorously attacks the 
religious - education clause. Princes Kropotkin's 
* Mutual Aid amongst Ourselves” is the completion 
of a series, full of striking illustrations, indicating 
the reappearance, in spite of the modern State 
and of individualism, of the social co-operation 
which is conspicuous in the medieval guild. And 
we must call attention to Mr. Frederic Harrison's 





study of J. A. Symonds; to M. Jusserand’s affirmatiye 
answer tothe question“ Did Chaucer meet Petrarch?”. 
to a warning by two medical men of the need of . 
more drastic treatment of epidemics of measles ; ang 
to a sensible appeal to English parents not to sendg 
their sons to farm in Canada. 

The National Review is good, as usual, but not 
conspicuously “ topical.” True, Mr. Arnold-Forste; 
writes on South Africa, strongly denouncing the 
Chartered Company and coupling with his denuncia. 
tion a vigorous plea for the retention of our position 
there as paramount Power, and incidentally contrasts 
British Bechuanaland as a_ brilliant example 
of Colonial Office management with the pan. 
demonium introduced by the Chartered Company 
in Rhodesia. The /ortnightly, it will be remembered, 
used the comparison to draw precisely the reverse 
conclusion. Lord Farrer, too, effectively attacks the 
Soudan expedition ; but there is little that is new to 
be said on either topic. Mr. J. B. Moore, formerly 
United States Assistant-Secretary of State, sketches 
the history of the ill-feeling between England and 
America, revived by the war of 1812, kept up bya 
series of boundary squabbles, and brought to its 
climax by the misdeeds of the Alabama and her 
sisters. Its intensity in the Venezuelan matter he 
ascribes to the fact that the Press has drawn its 
information from a Venezuelan source, seldom 
mentioned, but much used nevertheless. The 
Hon. George Peel holds that the Far East will 
eventually adopt the Western gold standard, and 
that therefore it is a pity to burden ourselves with 
an absurd and anomalous bimetallic system for the 
temporary benefit of Eastern trade. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has a delightful sketch of Arthur Young; 
there is a very lively paper on the sins of editors— 
unsigned, of course; a certain ‘‘ Quarterly Reviewer,” 
who «vows himself a convert from Judaism, replies 
to Mr. Hermanu Cohen’s Fortnightly articles in 
defence of the Jews against him; the Bishop of 
Ripon writes powerfully for a spiritual as against 
a formal reunion of Christendom ; and Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood makes “gossiping reflections '’—prompted 
by the Coronation of the Tsar—in his familiar pes- 
simistic vein. He denounces the “ new Liberalism ”— 
rather an old Liberalism now—and winds up with 
the assurance that, after all, the people are wiser 
and more Protectionist than their teachers. After 
this the reader will be well advised if he hasten back 
to Cosmopolis. 


MODERN PAINTING. 

Tae History or Morrrn Parntinc. InS3 vols. Vol. If. By Richard 
Muther, Professor of Art History at the University of Breslau, 
late Keeper of the Prints at the Munich Pinakothek, London: 
Henry & Co. 

THERE is something in the vivacity of Professor Muther’s style 

(sustained in the second volume of his History throughout no 

less than seven hundred and seventy pages), as well as in the 

comprehensiveness of his method, that reminds one of Dr. Mas 

Nordan’s “ Degeneration”; but, be it added at once in justice 

to the Professor’s unfailing sanity as well as to his artistic sense, 

all real resemblance between the two writers ends here. Any 
adequate appreciation of his very thorough and elaborate work 
is impossible until the third volume shall have appeared. Mean- 
while, it will be sufficient to indicate generally the contents of 

Volume IT., as we did some months ago in the case of Volume]. 

An introductory chapter (the most pretentious in style and the 

least satisfactory) is devoted to an effusive panegyrie ° 

Philipp Otto Runge, the first German artist of the century, 

we are told, who broke with old dogmas and gave himself up 

an uvprejudiced study of nature; it is illustrated by a sadly 
inadequate sketch in outline of his most notable picture, the 

“ Portrait of Children,” painted by him in 1805 and consigné 

by his unsppreciative contemporaries to the lumber-room © 

the Hamburg Kunsthalle, whose walls it was later to ador2, 

The first chapter of the volume proper is entitled “The 

Draughtsmen,” and deals with the caricaturists, whose fune- 

tion it was to bring art into touch once again with life. 

Gillray, Rowlandson, and Cruikshank, and the artists ° 

Punch; the Germans, from Klein and Erhard to Wilhelm 

Busch and Adolf Oberlinder, of Die Fliegende Blatter; 

and the famous art humourists of France, Debucourt, Vernet, 

Monnier, Daumier, Gavarni, Gustave Doré, down to Léonce etit 

and Grévin and the others of thirty years ago—all these the 
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Professor passes in rapid review cleverly and thoughtfully, 
though many of his characterisations and comparisons are open 
to criticism. The high-bred and fragrant delicacy of Leech’s 
drawings stands, he says, in the same relation to the whim- 
sical and vigorous works of Rowlandson as the fino esprit 
of a rococo Abbé to the coarse and healthy wit of Rabelais, 
The figure is apt enough as regards Rowlandson, but Leech and 
s“rococo Abbé”! To say, too, that Leech’s men are always 
«pretty fellows and fine gentlemen” is rather absurd; and 
few critics, surely, can agree with the statement that Mr. du 
Maurier’s drawing, whatever other superiority it may claim, is 
«pithier and more incisive” than that of Leech. The second 
chap‘er deals with “ English Painting to 1850’; with Barry, 
Northeote, Faseli, Etty, Haydon; the portrait-painters from 
Romuey downwards; the animal-painters; and the essentially 
English school of genre painting, thus pleasantly summed up: 
“Faltering between realistic and didactic tendencies, as 
Hogarth did before them, they have the same merits and 
defects. Everything is peculiar to them which is attractive in 
the English novel of domestic life . . . . the loving care 
for detail, the genial sympathy with the world, absorption in 
the development of the fable. . . . A _ spiritual purity, 
something innocent, harmless, childlike, and cordially humorous, 
runs through their pictures. Not light and colour, but anecdote, 
comedy, and genial story-writing, were the basis of their 
labours, and their work appeals to the heart rather than to the 
eye. The aim which the painter had set up was achieved when 
he succeeded in expressing his ideas with lucidity. His picture 
had to be in the first place a pretty idea, and only in the second 
a good piece of painting.” Moreover, the Professor adds, some- 
what cruelly, these ideas are sometimes of an order that recall 
Voltaire’s witticism anent the opera: “ What is too silly to be 
spoken is sung.” After this chapter comes a series of connected 
essays upon “The Military Picture,” “Italy and the East,” 
“The Painting of Humorous Anecdote,” “The Picture with a 
Social Parpose,” and “The Village Tale.” These are followed 
by chapters on “ Landscape Painting in Germany,” “The 
Beginnings of Paysage Jntime,” and “ Landseape from 1830.” 
A lengthy appreciation of Millet comes next, profusely illus- 
trated by very wretched process reproductions of his works 
the illustrations throughout are, on the whole, less well-chosen 
aud even worse printed than in Vol. 1I.); and then a hundred 
pages or so on Realism in France, England, and Germany, and 
chapters on the modern intuition of Colour, on the influence of 
Japanese Art, and on the real meaning of Impressionism. As 
in Vol. I., there is a comprehensive bibliography, filling some 
thirty pages, 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue origin of Dr. Treacher Collins’ book of travel, entitled “ In 
the Kingdom of the Shah,” is not involved in any mystery. 
Two years ago his professional services were suddeuly called for 
by Prince Zille Sultan, son of the late, and brother of the reign- 
ing, ruler of Persia. The Prinea is Governor of Ispahan, and 
his political ability and administrative skill have often been 
recognised both by natives of and strangers in Persia. He 
is the eldest son of Nasr-ed-Dio, but has been passed over 
in the suecession to the throne because of the inferior rank 
ofhis mother. Dr. Collins states that the Prince is well posted 
up in the events of the day, and he seems to take a keen interest 
athe polities of Europe. He reads at least one English news- 
per, and Punch also supplies him with abundant food for 
telection, though occasionally its cartoons suggest about as 
much to him as Zadkiel’s annual pictorial forecast does to the 
werage Englishman. “On one occasion he asked me to explain 
‘0 him a figure of Linley Sambourne’s, representing the New 
Woman—a lady holding up a latch-key in one hand, with 
volames by advanced writers scattered around her. It seemed 
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strange attempting to explain woman's rights to one who owned 
so many wives.” Naturally Dr. Collins had exceptional! oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the social life of the 
people, and he gives a desultory, but in certain respects an 
intimate, decription of the manners and customs, not merely of 
persons of rank, but men of all classes. He declares tliat the 
healing art in Persia is much in the condition in which it was in 
England previous to Sydenham’s time. It is odd to learn that 
the art of prescribing consists in Persia in giving a “ cold 
remedy for a hot disease, and a hot remedy for a cold one.” 
Part of the book is taken up with excursions into the domain of 
ancient history as well as with a rather superficial account of the 
legends and superstitions, the science and art of the Land of the 
Lion and the Sun. There is no humour in the book, and 
imagination is also absent from its pages, but curious facts 
abound and quick-witted observation. 

It is as an architect rather than a dramatist that most people 
think of Sir John Vanbrugh, for he built such stately homes as 
Seaton Delaval in Northumberland, Castle Howard in Yorkshire, 
and finally the vast and princely pile which Queen Anne gave 
to Marlborough—Blenheim Palace, in Oxfordshire. Probably 
the people who have heard of Vanbrugh’s battle royal with the 
imperious Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, vastly outnumber 
those who have read The Relapse, The Confederacy, A 
Journey to London, or other of his plays. Anyhow, the witty 
but spiteful epigram irresistibly suggests itself to all who have 
-—~s on the massive glories of the great houses which Vanbrugh 

uilt :— 
**Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Vanbrugh in his time played many parts. Born in the year of 
the Fire of London, he lived long enough to be knighted at tho 
accession of George I. The vivacity and wit of Vanbrugh’s 
comedies has always been admitted, but he sins at times to 
an unpardonable degree against good taste, and as in a mirror 
his writings reflect the coarse manners and morals of the 
Restoration. This volume of the Mermaid Series is edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Mr. A. E. Swaen, and the book 
also contains Leigh Hunt's appreciation and a bibliography, 
which is at least of interest to literary students of the English 
drama. Vanbrugh’s latest editor considers that he is less 
witty than Congreve, though he surpasses him in humour, whilst 
his comedies are more natural and less intricate than those of 
Wycherley. The text of the best plays is given, with intro- 
ductory notes, which heighten their interest; but Vanbrugh’s 
minor writings of the same kind are not included, in consequence 
of the exigencies of space. By way of frontispiece there is an 
admirable reproduction of the portrait of the loose-tongued 
architect-playwright by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Two bocks on polities and society, past and present, in South 
Africa, neither of which merit more than passing comment, have 
just been published. One is Mr. Garrett Fisher’s historical 
sketch of “The Transvaal and the Boers,” and the other is Mr. 
Hartley Withers’ “ English and Dutch im South Africa,” which, 
though more controversial, is also written from an historical 
standpoint. Both writers have delved deeply in Mr. Theal’s 
monumental “ History of South Africa,” and it is only right to 
add that they make no secret of such a fact. Mr. Fisher also 
expresses his indebtedness to the compilers of many bulky 
volumes of official publications, and adds, with a touch of 
humour, that his attitude towards them is one of “gratitude 
tempered by fatigue.” We are glad to find that he brings no 
wild accusations against the Transvaal farmers, but, at the same 
time, he never descends to the position of a mere apologist either 
for them or anyone else, He admits that the Boers are, in most 
eases, stoutly opposed to what is commonly called progress, and 
that they cherish an antipathy to mining speculators and others 
who desire to lay rash hands oa the Transvaal. The Boers have 
been so long isolated from the modern world that they are out of 
touch with its ideas, and it is a matter of common knowledge that 
they have carricd not a little of the harsh intolerance of the 
seventeenth century into the closing years of the nineteenth. 
It seems to us that they have been too ready to believe that 
savages have no rights, and in an age when, as Carlyle once put 
it, convictions have been exchanged for a puddle of sentiment, 
they have clung to the old policy of exclusiveness. Thero is a 
good deal to be said for the view that the Boer is a mixture in 
religion of the old Israelite and the Scotch Covenanter, and he 
certainly has the faults of his quality, and often, moreover, in an 
exaggerated form. Mr. Fisher deals in an able manner with 
the historical evolution of the South African Republic, and 
speaks to the point about the Conventions of 1831 and 1886. He 
believes that the geographical situation and the steady influx of 
Outlanders will compel the Transvaal to cast in its lot with a 
United South Africa, and he appears to think that it will do so 
under the British flag. Mr. Withers, in the other volume 
before us, avowedly seeks to detach the thread of Anglo-Dutch 
relations from the tangled skein of South African history, and 
to give a plain account of the policy, from the beginning, of the 
English towards their rivals. He thinks that it is unreason- 
able to expect the Boers to grant full political power to 
Englishmen who might soon be numerens enough to hand the 
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country over to the Imperial Government or the Chartered Com- 
pany. It seems to us he scores a point when he adds “ English- 
men are fond of talking about ‘ no taxation without representation,’ 
and this is certainly a sound principle under ordinary circum- 
stances, but it is not part of the scheme of the universe. 
Jf English miners went to dig the gold of the Ural mountains 
they would certainly be taxed; but if they therefore demanded 
political rights from the Tsar, they would probably find them- 
selves in Siberia. Moreover, without going so far afield, the 
Boers can point across their borders to Rhodesia, where 
British subjects live under an unqualified despotism. There is 
plenty of taxation in Matabeleland, but no representation.” 
‘The book is by no means a brief for the Boers, though it sets 
forth their position with sympathy as well as vigour. 

Although several official books have recently been published 
on “The Condition of Working Women” in relation to the 
Factory Acts, not a few dry and neglected facts are contained 
in the opportune volume so named. It is written with know- 
ledge on intelligence, and it contains exactly the kind of 
statistics which are of most value to practical social reformers. 
There are detailed statements, in fact, in this volume concerning 
woman's work and welfare which ought not merely to arrest 
attention, but to bring about a speedy amelioration of the lot of 
a number of patient serfs of the labour market. 

We have received the latest volumes of the “ University 
Tutorial Series,” one of which is a close translation, with test 
questions, of “Demosthenes : De Corona,” whilst the other 
contains the text, with notes, of the first book of the ‘* Annals 
of Tacitus.” In each case, the real and not the imaginary needs 
of students have been considered, though how far such short 
roads to learning are of real value is a question concerning 
which two opposing views are possible. 

It is not to be expected that the guide-book editors—whose 
business obliges them to speak of those places where the larger 
mass of holiday-folk resort, as well as slightly of those secluded 
spots which are known to the few only—should think of Mona 
as the ideal place which it might, in their judgment, be. They 
are very faithful to their task, and give exact instructions to the 
visitor as to the places of interest, the routes and distances. 
But they are wise in their self-restraint, for too great garrulity 
as to the special pleasures to be obtained in the little island, too 
enthusiastic descriptions of the more secluded landscapes, would 
open the way to a human undiscerning flood which might sweep 
from its little surface everything in the nature of seclusion aud 
peace. The ninth edition of ‘South Wales” is also issued by the 
same publishers. The beauties of this southern portion of the 
Principality are not so well known as the glories of the northern, 
and its coal-fields perhaps deter a few pleasure-seekers from 
entering its borders. But it has “points” of its own, and 
though the Wye is partly claimed by England, the seeker after 
health and beauty will not draw an impassable barrier between 
the two countries. The “ England and Wales” of Turner has 
made Llanthony famous, and Father Ignatius has imported 
notoriety into his conventual building four miles distant from 
the old Priory. The editor is not very sympathetic with the 
good father. The various other antiquities are carefully noted, 
and the picturesque is lovingly indicated in this most useful 
guide. 
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